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SIGNIFICANCE OF TEXTILES IN THE JAPANESE ECONOMY 


by Stanley Nehmer and Marguerite C. Crimmins ~ 


To achieve the objective of creating a perma- 
nently peaceful, democratic state in Japan, it is 
necessary to establish in that country a self-sup- 
porting economy. Japan must import many raw 
materials and at least one fifth of her food to 
survive; and in order to pay for those imports, 
she must redevelop her international trade. The 
most important industries to rehabilitate in Japan, 
with an objective of enabling the Japanese to be 
self-supporting, are the textile industries. This 
article is designed to point up the significance of 
the textile industries in the domestic economy and 
in the foreign trade of Japan. 


PREWAR SIGNIFICANCE OF JAPAN’S 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


Contribution to Production and Employment 


During the prewar period, the textile industries 
were among the more important segments of the 
Japanese economy. In 1928, textiles accounted 
for 40 percent of the total value of Japan’s fac- 
tory production and absorbed 52 percent of all 
industrial labor. This high proportion of value 
of production and employment was not main- 
tained, however, over the next decade. Changes 
in the character of the Japanese economy, which 
involved the rapid expansion of the war-support- 
ing metal, te. i and chemicals industries, 
were responsible for the decline in the relative im- 
portance of the textile industries although they 
still ranked among Japan’s major industries. By 
1936, textiles accounted for 29 percent of the total 
value of factory production and about 38 percent 
of total industrial employment. 

Measured by both of the above criteria, in 1928 
the cotton and silk industries were the largest and 
most active ones, while wool ranked third and 
rayon had not yet been developed significantly. 
By 1936 such changes as the decline in the price of 
silk and the further development of cotton, wool, 
and rayon caused a shift in the relative importance 
of the various textiles. Chart 1 summarizes the 
contribution of each of the textile industries in 
1928 and 1936. 
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Contribution to Trade 


Important as the textile industries were to the 
internal economy of Japan, they had equal or 
greater significance in Japan’s foreign trade. In 
1930 the value of exports of all textile raw mate- 
rials and products amounted to 501 million dol- 
lars, or 55 percent of the value of Japan’s total 
exports. In the same year the cost of imports of 
textile raw materials and products totaled 271 mil- 
lion dollars, or 27 percent of the cost of Japan’s 
total imports. By 1936 the textile industry con- 
tributed somewhat less to Japan’s total foreign 
trade; textile exports accounted for 485 million 
dollars, or 48 percent of Japan’s total exports, and 
textile imports of 349 million dollars represented 
33 percent of total imports. 

ach of the branches of the textile industry dif- 
fered with respect to its net contribution to 
Japan’s foreign exchange. Silk, a native product 
of Japan, required no imported raw materials in 
its manufacture. The entire value of exported 
silk, therefore, was an addition to Japan’s foreign 
exchange. Cotton, wool, and rayon textiles, on the 


other hand, required heavy raw-material imports 
Chart } 
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since no cotton or wool was grown in Japan and 
because sufficient good-quality rayon pulp was not 
available. Since the cost of raw cotton and wool 
absorbed a large percentage of the value of the 
finished product, cotton and wool textile exports 
were not such good sources of foreign exchange as 
were silk exports. In fact, in the period 1928-36 
the value of identifiable cotton and wool exports 
did not cover the cost of raw cotton and wool im- 
ports. The reason for this “deficit”, of course, was 
that Japanese domestic consumption of cotton and 
wool absorbed a large proportion of these two im- 
— With restricted domestic consumption, 
owever, both of these branches of the textile in- 
dustry could yield a net addition to the foreign- 
exchange account. In the case of imported pulp 
for rayon, its cost does not absorb such a large 
proportion of the value of the finished product as 
do raw cotton and wool, and since the value added 
by manufacture in the rayon industry is relatively 
large, the a industry can pay its own way 
more easily than either the cotton or wool indus- 
tries and can probably make a net contribution to 
Japan’s foreign-exchange position. 
aw Silk Trade. Japan’s silk industry en- 
countered serious difficulties during the 1930's. 
Exports of raw silk fluctuated between 470,000 
bales in 1930 and 553,000 bales in 1935, and then 
declined to 386,000 bales in 1939. The price 
of raw silk dropped from $5.07 a pound in 
1928 to a low of $1.30 in 1934 and then rose grad- 


ually to a peak of $2.79 in 1940. Some of the 
factors responsible for the falling value of Japan’s 
raw-silk exports were Japan’s devaluation of the 
yen, which appears to have had no prolonged effect 
on increasing silk exports; a declining market 
after 1935 in the United States, which had ab- 
sorbed an average of 95 percent of Japan’s raw- 


silk exports in 1928-32, because of growing 
competition from rayon; and the world-wide 
depression, which affected the foregoing factors 
and generally unstabilized the world silk market. 
Consequently, the contribution which raw silk 
made to Japan’s foreign exchange dropped severely 
during this period. In 1928 exports of raw and 
waste silk totaled 350 million dollars, but by 1936 
this figure had fallen to 142 million dollars. Even 
so, in the latter year raw-silk exports still played 
a major role in Japan’s foreign trade, contributing 
11 percent of the value of all exports. 

otton T'rade. Of Japan’s cotton textiles, cot- 
ton piece goods was the most outstanding item in 
Japan’s export trade. In 1928 exports of cotton 
piece goods totaled 189 million dollars and in 1936 
amounted to 151 million dollars. These same ex- 
ports contributed 17 percent of the value of total 


* U.S. Tariff Commission, Japan’s Competitive Position 
in International Trade, May 1935, part II, pp. 52-68. 

* Quoted in International Labour Office, The World Tea- 
tile Industry, 1987, vol. I, p. 181; from Manchester Cham- 
—— Commerce, Monthly Reoord, no. 9, Sept. 30, 1936, 
p. 369. 
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Japanese exports in 1930 and 15 percent in 1936, 
ayon and Wool Trade. Rayon and wool ex. 
ports were much smaller in magnitude than either 
cotton or silk exports, but both grew in importance 
in the 1928-36 period. Exports of rayon yarn and 
an goods were valued at approximately 22 mil. 
ion dollars in 1930 and 56 million dollars in 1936, 
More wool piece goods were imported than ex. 
ported up until 1932 and the same was true of woo] 
yarn until 1933. In the latter year exports of 
these two wool products were valued at 7 million 
dollars. This figure rose to 22 million dollars by 
1936. 

Japanese Trade Practices. Complaints con 

cerning Japanese competition arose from man 

uarters during the 1930’s. Most of these t 

the form of charges that Japan was “dumping” 
that it was exploiting its labor, that it devalued 
the yen in order to gain a competitive advantage 
in international trade, that the Japanese Govern. 
ment assisted its export industries with subsidies, 
and that Japanese manufacturers imitated Ameri- 
can goods. 

In 1935 the U.S. Tariff Commission in an in- 
vestigation of complaints against Japanese trade 
practices found that virtually no valid basis ex 
isted for most of the various charges.’ It discoy- 
ered that instead of selling goods abroad at less 
than cost (“dumping”), the Japanese were actually 
making “unprecedented profits” on those goods; 
that there was no significant change in the real 
wages of industrial workers in Japan from the end 
of 1931 to the end of 1934, the period during which 
Japan greatly expanded its foreign trade; and that 
the devaluation of the yen was dictated largely 
by forces over which the Japanese Government 
had no control, although the degree of devaluation 
was probably influenced by trade considerations. 

Indeed, there is considerable evidence that al- 
though the Japanese did not engage in the many 
practices charged, other markets raised barriers 
against Japanese goods. The British Joint Com- 
— of Cotton Trade Organizations reported 
that 


“In June 1936 cotton piece goods exported from 
Japan were subjected to restrictive measures in 
56 out of 106 markets which are distinguished in 
Japanese export statistics. In 40 of these 
cases the restriction took the form of a quantita 
tive limitation, while in the other 16 cases restric- 
tion took the form of a tariff preference in favor 
of Japan’s pelacipas competitor—the United 
Kingdom. The quantity of trade affected by the 
restrictions was about 67 percent of total Japanese 
piece goods exports in 1935.” ? 


Quotas generally seem to have had greater effect 
than tariffs in restricting Japanese exports, bu 
despite these barriers, Japan exported approxl 
mately 2.9 billion square yards of cotton piece 
goods during each of 1935 and 1936, which were 
all-time peak years for export of these goods. 
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STATUS UNDER THE OCCUPATION 


Policies of the Allied occupation of Japan have 
molded to a significant degree the postwar status 
of the Japanese textile industry. Action by the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
(Scar) toward rehabilitating the Japanese textile 
industry has been the result of the implementation 
of Allied occupation objectives as set forth in the 
Potsdam declaration and subsequent Far Eastern 
Commission (Frc) policy decisions. 

It was early recognized that the occupation of 
Japan would entail large financial outlays by the 
United States to sustain the Japanese people in 
order to prevent disease and unrest which would 
endanger the security of the occupation forces. 
As a measure to keep to a minimum the United 
States financial outlays, it was decided to rehabili- 
tate Japanese textile industries as rapidly as pos- 
sible. This decision was dictated not only by the 

rewar experience of Japan’s textile industries, 

ut also by a number of other favorable factors. 
The world shortage of textiles, stemming from the 
economic dislocations caused by the war, provided 
aready market for Japan’s output. Stocks of raw 
cotton and wool were more readily available than 
some of the other raw-material imports necessary 
for the manufacture of commodities for export; 
and stocks of raw silk, an entirely indigenous 

roduct, were immediately available for export. 
Finally, effort was directed toward the textile 
industries too, because they were not war-sup- 
porting industries. 


Steps Toward Rehabilitation 


The first step in Allied policy toward this end 
was the sending of a fact-finding mission to Japan 
in January 1946 to appraise the capabilities of the 
Japanese textile industry. The Textile Mission 
consisted of Representatives of China, India, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States.* The 
Textile Mission found that Japan’s textile in+ 
dustries had suffered great devastation during the 
war, not only from bomb damage, but also hae 
the organized scrapping of textile machinery Oy 
the Japanese Government, and had emerged wit 
about one third of their prewar capacity. Most of 
the spindles, looms, reeling basins, et cetera, that 
remained needed rehabilitation to be operable. 
Despite their seriously impaired productive 
capacity, however, the textile industries appeared 
to be the major crutches upon which the broken 
Japanese economy would have to lean heavily, 
particularly in the early postwar years. 

The conclusions of the Textile Mission supported 
the hypothesis held in Washington that of all 
Japan’s textile industries the cotton-textile indus- 
try could be most easily rehabilitated. The ex- 
istence in the United States of large Government- 
held stocks of raw cotton made this step feasible. 
In February 1946, the War Department, the 
U. S. Commercial Company (Uscc), the Com- 
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modity Credit Corporation (Coc), and the De- 
partment of State, as a ——- agency, en- 
tered into an agreement under which about 900,- 
000 bales of raw cotton, held by Coc, was sent to 
Japan during the ensuing year and a half for 
manufacture. At least 60 percent of the finished 
yarn and piece goods was to be sold by the Usco 
and the proceeds applied to the cost of the raw 
cotton. Under the agreement the balance of the 
textiles could be used for domestic consumption, 
but the need to maximize foreign-exchange re- 
ceipts to pay for food and other essential imports 
resulted in the decision that a smaller quantity 
would be retained than allowed in the contract. 
Under an extension of this agreement executed in 
July 1947 an additional 350,000 bales of raw cot- 
ton and spinnable cotton waste was supplied Japan 
from the United States. 

In addition, Scap-negotiated agreements with 
India and Egypt have provided for Japanese im- 

orts of 170,000 bales of Indian cotton and 5,000 
ales of Egyptian cotton. From July 1946, when 
raw-cotton imports were first releaeel in increased 
cotton-yarn production, through September 1947, 
Japan eet 330,500,000 pounds of cotton yarn, 
art of which was woven by the latter date into 
05,800,000 square yards of cloth.* 

With the encouragement of the United States 
Government and Scap, the Japanese Government 
and the textile industries formulated plans for the 
rehabilitation of the industries. On mber 30, 
1946, Scap granted the cotton-spinning industry 
permission to borrow 600 million yen for rehabili- 
tation purposes. On February 7, 1947, Scar 
authorized the rebuilding of the cotton-textile in- 
dustry to the level of four million y gers. * and 
on April 4, 1947, Scar authorized the rebuilding 
of rayon capacity to a level of 150,000 metric tons 
annually.’ 

Scap encouraged raw-silk production in the be- 
lief that large quantities could be sold, especially 
to the United States, although in smaller quantities 
than in the prewar period. During 1946 and 1947, 
however, it became clear that competition from 
synthetic fibers and high prices for raw silk had 
reduced the raw-silk market even more than had 
been anticipated, although it appeared that the 
market for Japanese-produced silk fabric had per- 
haps been underestimated. In July 1947, Scap 
authorized the release of 10,000 bales of raw silk 
a month to Japanese weavers for manufacture into 
silk fabric for export. 


* The Teatile Mission to Japan, Report to the War De- 
partment and to the Department of State, January-March 
1946 (Department of State publication 2619). 

*Scap report to Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, Washington ; 
radio no. Z28684, Nov. 13, 1947. 

®Scapin 1427 (Memorandum for the Japanese Govern- 
ment). 

* ScaPrn 1512. 

*Scaprn 1600. 
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Chart 2 


INDEXES OF JAPANESE TEXTILE PRODUCTION 


JANUARY 1946 — SEPTEMBER 1947 
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yorn; ond cotton, wool, and rayon woven goods. 


In August 1947 Scar released a program for the 
rehabilitation of the woolen industry. This pro- 
gram envisaged the rebuilding of the industry’s 
capacity to a level of 733,000 worsted spindles and 
815 woolen cards and the consumption of 665,000 
bales of wool annually.® 


FEC Policies 


Certain policy decisions by the Far Eastern 
Commission have created a framework within 
which the textile industry must function. One 
such decision, issued January 23, 1947, determined 
“that the peaceful needs of the Japanese people 
should be Aefined as being substantially the stand- 
ard of living prevailing in Japan during the 

eriod of 1930-34”. Although this policy does not 

x a specific maximum level for any particular 
oe with reference to the textile industry 
this policy might be taken to mean that domestic 
consumption of textiles in peacetime Japan should 
average not more than about 8.7 pounds per capita, 
the average 1930-34 consumption. However, this 
level is far above present levels and is unattainable 
at the present time owing to the low level of textile 
production and the need to maximize exports. 

Another Feo policy decision, issued February 
27, 1947,° established the policy on grounds of the 


*Scap, A Program for the Japanese Woolen Industry, 
Aug. 25, 1947. 

* BULLETIN of Mar. 30, 1947, p. 574. See also a correction 
in BULLETIN of May 25, 1947, p. 1041. 

* Soap, Japanese Economic Statistics, Bulletin No. 13, 
September 1947, pp. 7-9. 
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world-wide shortage of textiles that Japanese use 
of textiles through December 31, 1947, should not 
exceed an annual per-capita consumption of two 
and a half pounds for all household textiles and 
clothing, with specified additional amounts avail- 
able for workers and farmers and others at the 
discretion of Scar. Actual consumption in 1947, 
however, has averaged less than this level—per- 
‘ two pounds per capita. Although this 
policy decision is no longer operative due to the 
passage of time, it is hon. 1 certain that Japanese 
domestic consumption during 1948 will not ex- 
ceed two and a half pounds per capita and will 
probably be less than two pounds. 


Postwar Textile Output 


Despite serious efforts by the Japanese Govern- 
ment and encouragement from Scar, in August 
1947 the monthly index of textile production was 
below the average for all manufacturing grou 
although textile output has increased more rapidly 
than that of some other industries. The index of 
factory production *® for January 1946 stood at 
13.5 (1930-34=100) while textiles during the same 
month registered only 4.5. In this month the over- 
all index of industrial production was 17.7. By 
April 1947 the textile group had reached 21.0, its 
postwar peak, compared with 32.8 for the manu- 
facturing group as a whole and 39.0 for over-all 
industrial production. Since April, however, the 
textile index has dropped considerably owing to 
reduced availability pote Chart 2 summa- 
rizes the production indexes for cotton, silk, rayon, 
and wool since the end of the war. 
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The major reasons for low textile production lie 
not so much in the slow rehabilitation of produc- 
tive capacity as in the means for putting present 
capacity into operation. In each of the textile in- 
dustries more machinery is in operable condition 
than is actually in operation. Shortages of raw 
materials, labor, and fuel have presented the most 
serious problems in the effort to increase textile 

roduction. Trade and credit difficulties have 
resulted in such an inadequate and uneven flow of 
raw cotton, wool, and rayon pulp that production 
schedules have been disru ted. Many textile 
workers who moved to rural areas as a result of 
urban bombings during the war have been reluc- 
tant to leave those areas, where food is compara- 
tively ample, to work in industria] communities 
where there are serious food shortages. Power 
lags, which become particularly serious during the 
dry season (one fourth of the year), have forced 
certain textile mills to close down one or more days 
a week. Aggravating these operational difficul- 
ties, the general problem of inflation and uncer- 
tainties concerning financial issues have militated 
against investment and thus against increased 
production in the textile industry. 


Textiles in Japan’s Postwar Trade 


Although the textile industries have not rees- 
tablished their prewar position relative to the 
other industries in Japan since the surrender, a 
major portion of Japanese foreign trade has been 
textiles. In 1946, one third of the value of Japan’s 
imports consisted of textile raw materials, almost 
all of which was raw cotton. Textiles, mostly raw 
silk, represented over two thirds of Japan’s total 
pests. It should be noted, however, that almost 
all of the raw silk exported in 1946 was on con- 
signment to the Uscc and more than two thirds of 
this silk remained unsold at the end of 1946. 

It was not before 1947 that the raw cotton im- 
ported in 1946 was available for export, and trade 
statistics for the first eight months of 1947 are 
somewhat more realistic as a pattern of Japanese 
postwar trade. Textile raw-material imports dur- 
ing this period amounted to 31 million dollars, 
almost all of which was spent for raw cotton, or 
approximately 9 percent of total imports.“ Tex- 
tile exports, on the other hand, accounted for 94 
million dollars, or 77 percent, of total exports; ** 
of total textile exports, cotton yarn and piece 
goods contributed 74 million dollars, or 79 per- 
cent ; raw silk and silk piece goods, 11 million dol- 
lars, or 12 percent; rayon _— and piece goods and 
wool yarn and piece goods, approximately 3 mil- 
lion dollars apiece, or 3 percent each. It is ap- 
parent from these figures that silk exports suffered 
a great decline between 1946 and 1947 and that 
cotton exports had become much more significant. 
If silk-fabric exports expand in the future, as 
seems very likely, this relation between silk and 
cotton exports—the major textile-export items in 
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Japan’s prewar trade—may be less far apart in 
the future. 

Until August 15, 1947, trade with Japan was 
conducted almost entirely on a government-to- 
government basis. The Japanese Government 
Board of Trade, Boeki Cho, was the nominal prin- 
cipal on the Japanese side of all export and all 
import transactions. In practically every such 
transaction the buyer from or seller to Japan was 
a —— es or government corporation 
(the U. S. Commercial 7, aoe in the case of 
exports to the United States) or private firms 
specifically designated by their governments to 
carry on trade with Japan. Private business- 
men were invited to Japan for the first time under 
the occupation in the summer of 1947 with Au- 
ong 15 as the opening date. Beginning Septem- 

r 1, Boeki Cho was authorized to enter into sales 
contracts with private foreign traders in Japan 
for the export of practically all types of Japanese 
goods currently being pr noel te export, with 
the exceptions of cotton textiles, raw silk, and the 
1947 tea crop. With reference to cotton textiles, 
the U. S. Commercial Company’s sales policy was 
to sell only to governments in order to keep sales 
on a large-scale basis, to keep selling expenses 
low, and to avoid the problem of discriminating 
among competing private firms in foreign coun- 
tries. Raw silk was not at first offered to private 
buyers because the Usco had given certain price 
guaranties to the silk trade in the United States, 
and price and sales policies to be followed MY 
Boeki Cho had to be carefully coordinated wit 
those of Uscc. When this coordination was ac- 
complished, raw silk was added to the list of com- 
modities which could be purchased by private for- 
eign traders in Japan. 

estrictions on the entry of businessmen into 
Japan were relaxed in February 1948 so as to 
provide for longer stays in Japan and for semi- 
permanent residence.“ It is hoped that these 
changes in Scap regulations will increase sub- 
stantially the number of foreign traders in Japan 
and lead directly to an expanded volume of 
foreign trade. It is assumed, for example, that 
many American and foreign firms specializing in 
the textile trade will consider establishing offices 
or agencies in Japan through which they can 
arrange to secure Japanese textiles to fill the needs 
of their customers. Eventually Japanese na- 
tionals will be permitted to travel abroad for com- 
mercial purposes and the marketing of textiles 
will undoubtedly be a fruitful commercial activity 
for such travelers. In the meantime, however, it 


“Scap, Economic and Scientific Section, Report on 
Japanese Trade for the Far Eastern Commission, Dec. 5, 
1947, 

# Tt is reported that for all of 1947, textiles represented 
56 percent of Japan’s exports. 

* BuLieTin of Feb. 22, 1948, p. 254. 
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will be necessary for foreign textile merchants to 
market Japanese production. 

A change in trade procedure occurred at the 
end of 1947 when the Usco terminated its Jap- 
anese program. Its responsibility for the sale of 
raw silk, silk piece goods, cotton yarn, and cot- 
ton piece goods in the United States was trans- 
ferred to a newly established “Scar Foreign 
Trade New York Office” under the supervision of 
a Scar representative who also acts as an agent 
of Boeki Cho. This office will be maintained only 
until private trade channels have been opened up 
sufficiently to assure a maximizing of Japanese 
export proceeds without such an agency. The 
office is empowered to negotiate contracts with 
American dealers for Japanese commodities, in 
addition to the ones mentioned above, although 
American dealers and foreign traders will be able 
to buy goods in Japan on the same terms and at 
the same prices as those quoted by the New York 
office. The office also maintains a showroom, 
makes Japanese trade information available to the 
United States market, and supplies United States 
market information to Scar and Boeki Cho. 


THE FUTURE UNDER THE OCCUPATION: 
PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


The significance of textiles in the Japanese 
economy makes the rehabilitation of Japan’s tex- 
tile industries essential to a self-supporting econ- 
omy, and consequently, to the successful achieve- 
ment of the aims of the occupation and a minimi- 
zation of the costs to the United States and its 
Allies of supporting Japan. The rehabilitation 
of the Japanese textile industries is dependent 
partly upon the solution or amelioration of Japan’s 
domestic economic problems, partly upon United 
States and Allied policies, and partly upon the 
world conditions of supply and demand for tex- 
tile raw materials oad finished products. The 
extent to which these industries are rehabilitated 
will be a factor in determining the post-occupa- 
tion status of the Japanese economy and the con- 
tribution which Japan can make to the rehabili- 
tation of the world economy. 

Japan’s internal economic problems, such as the 
availability of trained labor and of fuel and power 
for textile mills, are affected by occupation policy 
even though it is not within the purview of the 
Allied occupation to engage in the operations of 
Japanese industry. For example, the availability 
of labor can be correlated with the availability 
of food in urban areas; the adequacy of food, in 
turn, is determined partly by the amount of United 
States outlays, cose by the volume of Japanese 
exports to pay for food imports, and partly by 
world food supplies. 

As long as the occupation continues and the 
Japanese are not a8 yee to participate freely 
in world trade, Allied policies will affect the pro- 
curement of textile raw materials and the mar- 


keting of finished textiles. Even the most favor. 
able Allied policies toward the rehabilitation of 
the Japanese textile industries, however, cannot 
solve the problems of world 7 of raw 


materials or market re toward the prod. 


ucts Japan is trying to sel 


Cotton 


The cotton-textile industry, which may be ex. 
ted to continue to provide a large share of 
apan’s exports, is the one which is most serio 
confronted with raw material and market prob. 
lems. The policies of the United States Govern. 
ment and Frc do not restrict Japanese raw-cotton 
imports to American sources, but provide for pro- 
curement from all world sources. Although, ag 
noted above, Japan has received raw cotton from 
India, the development of the Indian cotton-spin- 
ning industry and internal political difficulties 
may preclude the procurement of as large quanti- 
ties F hee India and Pakistan as before the war, 
The procurement of United States raw cotton 
has had the effect of requiring Japan to export 
cotton textiles for dollars. Although the contract 
with the Ccc does not require textiles to be sold 
for dollars, its requirement that it receive the dol- 
lar value of textiles manufactured from Ccc cotton 
at the time of delivery, has meant that Boeki Cho 
cannot sell for currencies other than dollars unless 
an equivalent sum in dollars is available from some 
other source. For a number of months the acute 
shortage of cotton textiles led nondollar countries 
to make sufficient dollars available to buy about 
half of the exportable cotton textiles produced 
with the first Coc cotton. The growing shortage 
of dollars, accumulating stocks in Japan, and 4 
less urgent world demand for cotton textiles o 
the possibility of Japanese cotton goods ente 
the United States. Because of the present tari 
structure, however, it is doubtful whether the vol- 
ume of cotton textiles which Japan could sell in 
the United States would be large enough to have 
an effect on the United States market which 
American producers supplied with their output of 
almost 10 billion square yards in 1947. 


The Japanese silk industry has no raw-material 
roblem, but, as noted, it has suffered from the 
ailure of Japan’s former markets, especially the 

United States, to import significant quantities of 
raw silk. No large increase in exports of raw 
silk is anticipated because of the greater popu- 
larity of nylon for hosiery, hie silk fabrics 
have certain desirable qualities not found m 
fabrics made from synthetic fibers. Raw-silk ex- 
ports will probably go almost entirely for fabri¢ 
manufacture in the United States, France, and 
the United Kingdom, and it is believed that dur- 
ing the next few years Japanese-manufactu 

ilk-fabric exports will increase substantially. 
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The Japanese woolen industry has both a raw- 
material and a market problem. The industry is 
almost wholly dependent upon imported wools 
which before the war came chiefly from Australia. 
A small quantity of Australian wool was shipped 
during the latter part of 1947 on a virtual cash 
dollar basis. At the beginning of 1948 the Aus- 
tralian Government announced that Australia 
would exchange raw wool for Japanese textiles 
and other products, in amounts depending upon 
the volume of Japanese goods which Australia is 
able to use. No details as to quantities of ma- 
terials concerned have at present been announced. 

Japan’s major wool-textile markets before the 
war were China, Manchuria, Korea, and other Far 
Eastern countries. As long as present political 
and economic conditions in the Far East continue, 
Japan will have to look elsewhere for its wool 
textile export markets. It would appear that both 
raw material and market problems will limit the 
extent of rehabilitation of the Japanese wool 
industry. 


Rayon 


The Japanese rayon industry could probably 
sell its products without much difficulty in world 
markets today because of the current rayon short- 


age. In order for Japan to manufacture rayon 
of suitable quality for export, however, rayon pulp 
must be impo since most domestic rayon pulp 
is of inferior quality. A world shortage of rayon 
pulp as well as credit difficulties have prevented 
significant rayon-pulp purchases. Internally 
Japanese producers have faced the problem o 
securing coal for rayon production, a serious 
obstacle because of the coal shortage. A larger 
quantity of coal is required to produce a given 
p mage of rayon textiles than is required to pro- 

uce a comparable quantity of cotton, wool, or silk 
textiles. As long as Japan suffers from an acute 
shortage of coal, it may be uneconomical to divert 
to the rayon industry coal which otherwise could 
be used by other branches of the textile industry 
(e.g., cotton) in production for export. In addi- 
tion, certain essential chemicals—caustic soda and 
sulphuric acid—are produced in Japan only from 
imported raw materials and coal, and hence are 
also in short supply. Thus, the rehabilitation of 
the rayon industry will be determined by the avail- 
ability of rayon pulp, coal, and chemicals. 

It may ‘aha from five to ten years to solve the 
problems which are facing Japan’s textile in- 
dustries today. The significance of these indus- 
tries to the Japanese economy and to United 
States and Allied policies make these problems of 
concern to us. 
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SECOND SESSION OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


By Helen G. Kelly 


The Administrative Council of the International 
Telecommunication Union held its second session 
at Geneva, from January 20 to February 11, 1948. 
The Administrative Council, which was set up by 
the International Telecommunication Conference 
at Atlantic City in the autumn of 1947, constituted 
one of the outstanding innovations in the reorgani- 
zation of the Union. Its particular purpose was 
to assure the continuity of the authority of the 
Union in the interval between plenipotentiary con- 
ferences, as well as to assure the coordination of the 
activities of the other permanent organs of the 
Union and of the Union with other international 
organizations such as the United Nations and 
the International Civil Aviation Organization 
(Icao). The Telecommunication Conference 
elected the following 18 countries as members of 
the Council: Argentina, Brazil, Canada, China, 
Colombia, Egypt, France, Italy, Lebanon, Pakis- 
tan, Poland, Portugal, Switzerland, Turkey, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and Yugoslavia. 


*The Council, at its first day’s meeting, was presented 
with a difficult problem. The Soviet Administration, 
three days before the convening of the Council, sent a 
telegram to the Secretary General of the Union advising 
that its Representative was ill and would be unable to 
attend. The Soviet Administration requested that the 
Council session be deferred until March 1. Considering 
this problem as the first item on its agenda, the Council 
reached the conclusion that the meeting should not be 
postponed. It based its decision on the fact that by the 
time the Soviet Administration had notified the Secre- 
tary General most of the representatives had either ar- 
rived at Geneva or were en route thereto. Since many 
had come long distances, it was felt that the expenditure 
of funds was too great to allow a postponement. In addi- 
tion, it was maintained that the members of the Council 
are countries and not individuals and that a second repre- 
sentative should be designated in the event that the first 
one is unable to attend. 

No provision had been made in the convention for the 
appointment of an acting chairman, and the second prob- 
lem confronting the Council was one of interpretation of 
the new convention. The Council finally elected by anani- 
mous vote the United States Representative, Mr. de Wolf, 
as acting chairman. It included a provision in the rules 
of procedure that in the future, should a similar situation 
arise, the four vice chairmen would choose an acting 
chairman by agreement or by lot. 
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At its first session, an organizational meeti 
held at Atlantic City, the Council elected the f 
lowing countries as vice chairmen: China, F 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Uni 
Kingdom, and the United States. Francis Colt de 
Wolf, Chief of the Telecommunications Division 
of the Department of State, was designated by this 
Government as the Representative of the United 
States on the Council. In accordance with the 
provisions of the convention, the vice chairmen 
then chose the chairman of the Council by agree- 
ment among themselves and their unanimous 
choice was the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Mr. Fortoushenko, the chairman of the Soviet 
Delegation to the three Atlantic City conferences, 
served as the Soviet Representative and hence as 
the chairman at this first session. The second ses- 
sion was scheduled to convene at Geneva on Jan- 
uary 20, 1948. 

At its second session the Council met daily ex- 
cept Sunday for three weeks and reached approxi- 
mately 35 decisions, resolutions, and opinions 
which were consolidated into one document at the 
end of the session. These covered a wide field in- 
cluding practically every phase of the operation 
of the Union. 

The members of the Council enumerated above 
were represented at the second session, with the 
exception of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re 
publics.1 The Polish, Turkish, and Colombian 
Representatives arrived late, and Brazil was rep- 
resented by its Minister at Bern. The Chairman 
of the International Frequency Registration 
Board (Irrs) and the Director of the Interna- 
tional Telephone Consultative Committee (Com) 
sat as observers at the meetings of the Council as 
provided in the convention. 

Mr. de Wolf was assisted at the second session 
by two advisers, Helen G. Kelly and John D. 
Tomlinson, both of the Department of State. 

Among the more important administrative and 
financial decisions of the Council were the 
following: 


1. The Council approved the budget for 1948 at 
the ceiling of 3,000,000 Swiss francs set by the At- 
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lantic City conferences. In this connection it may 
be mentioned that the Council was most economy- 
minded and viewed with disfavor any unnecessary 
expenditure of funds and particularly any attempt 
to exceed the ceiling mentioned above. The 
Budget Subcommittee, which undertook its task of 
the examination of the finances of the Union in a 
most serious and painstaking manner, presented a 
report which the Council adopted with very little 
discussion. 

2. The we provision that the General 
Secretariat of the Union (formerly called the 
Bureau of the Union) should be transferred from 
Bern to Geneva during the current year was set 
aside because of the lack of funds. The Council 
agreed to this measure in order that it might 
remain within the budgetary limitations set at 
Atlantic City. The transfer of the General Secre- 
tariat will take place on January 1, 1949. 

3. The Council agreed to the transfer of the In- 
ternational Telephone Consultative Committee 
) secretariat and laboratories to Geneva 

uring the course of 1948, the expense for moving 
being defrayed by the Ccrr itself. 

4. The Council agreed that as of January 1, 
1949, the free distribution of the documents of the 
Union should be discontinued. This was made 
necessary by the provision of the new convention 
that French, English, and Spanish should be the 
working languages of the Union instead of only 
French as in the past. It was agreed that the 
accounting necessary by the General Secretariat 
would be too difficult since it would require the 
estimation of the costs involved in preparing docu- 
ments in three different languages, where many of 
the expenses would be common to all three lan- 
guages but in different proportion. 


_ The agenda contained numerous items concern- 
ing various aspects of the relationship between the 
Union and the United Nations, as well as with 
other international organizations. Most of these 
items were deferred to the September meeting of 
the Council because of the lack of time. In the 
meantime, reports will be prepared by the Secre- 
tary General on many of these questions and final 
decisions will be reached at the September meet- 
ing. In general the attitude of the Council toward 
the United Nations was one of cooperation and 
friendliness. However, as at Atlantic City, there 
was evidenced a desire to remain autonomous. A 
lack of coordination between the Secretariat of the 
United Nations and the Secretariat of the Union 
was obvious, particularly in the failure of the 
United Nations Secretariat to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Union Secretariat matters of direct con- 
cern to the Union. The Secretary General of the 
Union was directed by the Council to bring this 
matter to the attention of the Secretary-General 





*This is the first conference to be called by the Union 
and not by an inviting government. 
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of the United Nations and to discuss it informally 
with the Director of the Transport and Communi- 
cations Division of the United Nations Secretariat. 

The Council also considered the question of Irv 
representation at international conferences (other 
than Irv conferences) in which the Union is inter- 
ested. There was some thought that the Union 
could be represented by one of the officials of the 
General Secretariat or by a member of the Admin- 
istrative Council. After discussion it was finally 
agreed that no one person could make decisions for 
the Union at such meetings but that it was desir- 
able to have the Union represented by the Secre- 
tary General or a person designated by him who 
would supply information concerning the Union 
but who would go no further. 

The Council approved the calling of the Inter- 
national Administrative Aeronautical Radio Con- 
ference at Geneva on May 15, 1948.2. In accord- 
ance with the decision of the Council, a telegram 
was sent to the signatories of the Atlantic City con- 
vention, requesting their approval of the calling 
of this Conference. The approval of a majority, 
as required before the Conference could be con- 
vened, was attained. It was decided that a pre- 

aratory group of experts would proceed to 
Gaiehe three weeks before the Conference con- 
venes to prepare its agenda. 

The Council also ayereres the calling of the 
Administrative Telephone and Telegraph Con- 
ference at Paris on May 1, 1949, by the French 
Government. In addition it approved a recom- 
mendation by the Provisional Frequency Board 
(Prs) of the Union for the convening of certain 
regional conferences to implement the decisions of 
the Atlantic City Radio Conference. 

Various political questions arose and were for- 
warded to the Council while it was in session. 
The first was a request for an expression of opin- 
ion from the preparatory committee of experts of 
eight countries at Brussels preparing for the Euro- 
pean Broadcasting Conference at Copenhagen. 
The Soviet Delegation to the Committee of Eight 
had requested a provision in the rules of proce- 
dure requiring unanimity in all decisions reached. 
The Council advised the Committee of Eight that, 
while the latter was free to adopt its own rules 
of procedure, the Council looked with disfavor 
on the adoption of a rule contrary to the long- 
established custom and spirit of the Irv. 

The second resulted in the approval by the 
Council of the participation of the International 
Broadcasting Grguiiantion (Or) in the forth- 
coming International Radio Consultative Com- 
mittee (Ccm) Conference at Stockholm. 

The third was the report of the chairman of the 
Provisional Frequency Board (Prs), which out- 
lined the progress of the Board up to date and 
included a statement on the divergence of views 
between the Soviet Delegation and the United 


(Continued on page 555) 
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U.S. Regards Information to Security Council on Political Development; 


in Czechoslovakia Necessary 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR WARREN R. AUSTIN! 
U.S. Representative in the Security Council 


The Security Council has been considering the 
serious charges made before it both against the 
Soviet Union and the present Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment with respect to the recent events that have 
taken place in Czechoslovakia. 

It is charged that the Government of the 
Czechoslovak Republic, legally constituted by the 
parliamentary eition of May 1946, has been 
undermined by a Communist minority which was 
encouraged and given promise of help by the rep- 
resentatives of the U.S.S.R. 

It is said that the Communist coup was success- 
ful only because of the violence of a Soviet-sup- 
ported Communist minority; because of the par- 
ticipation of Soviet representatives; and the threat 
of military force of the Soviet Union in readiness 
near the boundaries of Czechoslovakia. Soviet 
officials and military representatives are alleged 
to have taken part in meetings and demonstrations 
in Prague during the crisis. It was further al- 
leged that Soviet officers participated in the arrest 
of non-Communist political leaders; that Soviet 
agents worked in the Ministry of Interior which 
controls the police and the security troops; and 
that’ Soviet agents were also among the armed 
militia in the streets of Prague. 

Allegations were made in support of the charge 
that Czechoslovakia was subject to indirect ag- 
gression and political infiltration which led to the 
subversion of the parliamentary regime and to the 
establishment of a terroristic police rule under the 
present regime. 

It is further charged that the political indepen- 
dence of Czechoslovakia, a member of the United 
Nations, has been violated by threat of use of force 
on the part of another member of the United Na- 
tions, the U.S.S.R., in violation of paragraph 4 
of article 2 of the Charter, and that as a result a 
situation exists which is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 

It has been argued that these charges cannot be 
considered by the Security Council because of the 
provision contained in article 2 (7) of the Charter 
providing that the United Nations cannot inter- 
vene in matters which are essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of a state. However, the 
charges are based on the allegation of an illegal 


*Made in the Security Council on Apr. 12, 1948, and 
released to the press by the U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations on the same date, 
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intervention of one state in the internal affairs of 
another state leading to the impairment of its 
political independence. Moreover, the restoration 
and maintenance of democratic institutions ip 
liberated Europe, including Czechoslovakia, was 
made the subject of an international agreement 
concluded at Yalta by Marshal Stalin, Prime 
Minister Churchill, and President Roosevelt in 
February 1945. Consequently, if the charges ar 
true, article 2(7) could clearly not be a bar to 
Security Council jurisdiction over the Czecho 
slovak question. The taking of evidence is the 
way to settle whether the charges are a premedi- 
tated quota of slander, as charged by the Soviet 
Union. 

In the charges before us we are not faced with 
an account of armed forces moving across the 
frontier from one state to another in pursuance of 
an ag, essive purpose. In such case of a “use of 
force” the problem of evidence for all practical 
sm would not arise. However, the charges 

fore us are that a “threat of force” was used, 
The Security Council must determine whether 
“threat of force” was used or some other form of 
pressure or illegal interference was applied. All 
the facts in this case are not readily apparent, but 
the seriousness of the charges is such that the Se 
curity Council is bound to make every effort to 
“get at the facts”. 

The Chilean Government, which brought the 
Czechoslovak question before the Security Coun- 
cil originally, requested the Security Council to 
conduct an investigation. A proposal has now been 
submitted by the Chilean Government for the cre 
ation of a subcommittee to hear witnesses and re 
port to the Security Council on the nature of their 
testimony. We believe that this might be a con- 
venient method for the Security Council to under- 
stand the Czechoslovak situation. I assert that 
the United States is behind this proposition if it 
is made by a member of the Council. 

What were the events that led up to the death of 
the Foreign Minister of that country and to the 
numerous resignations of Czechoslovak diplo- 
matic representatives in the United States, Can- 
ada, Netherlands, Norway, France, and elsewhere! 
Is the death of Masaryk propaganda poison? Are 
these resignations deceit circulated abroad? Why 
is there present along the Czechoslovak frontier 
an unusually heavy frontier guard and what is 
the significance of the flight from that country of 
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numerous refugees and particularly political fig- 

ures whose reputation and integrity were not 

not hi into question prior to the rise of the new 
e 

Certain facts on the developments in Czecho- 
slovakia itself are a matter of common knowledge. 
They have not been reviewed in detail here, how- 
ever, and they should be. They constitute the 
framework of internal developments against 
which the charges of external interference must 
be considered. 

The Czechoslovak Government crisis was pre- 
cipitated by the unwillingness of Premier Gott. 
wald and the Communist ministers to respect two 
majority decisions of the Cabinet with reference 
to the administration of the police power under 
the Communist Ministry of Interior. The latter 
was making arbitrary appointments of police of- 
ficials in a process of extending Communist con- 
trol. The 12 non-Communist ministers resigned in 
protest as an ee parliamentary response 
to a refusal of a Cabinet minority to abide by the 
wish of the Cabinet majority. The Communists 
seized upon this as an occasion for breaking the 
opposition, discrediting its leaders, and taking 
over full control of the Government. How was it 
possible that this minority party could successfully 
overthrow the elected Government of Czechoslo- 
vakia and establish in effect a police regime? 

At the time of the crisis the Communist Party 
was already in control of the security police, the 
state broadcasting apparatus, and had also secured 
important influence in the armed forces. This 
control arose as a result of a series of circum- 
stances, beginning with the signing of a friend- 
4 treaty between Czechoslovakia and the 
U.S.S.R. on December 12, 1943. This was an ex- 
pression of a desire on the part of the Czecho- 
slovak Government to maintain close relations 
with the Soviet Union in the genuine belief that 
Czechoslovakia, when liberated from German oc- 
cupation, would be able to continue its democratic 
Government and institutions without intervention 
from her powerful neighbor. This treaty, in fact, 
included a clause stipulating nonintervention by 
either of the parties in the other’s domestic affairs. 
It is perhaps significant to note that this treaty 
was one of a series of treaties signed between the 
U.S.S.R., Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, and Po- 
land, all of which contained this guaranty. Now 
Task you, are these allegations based on newspaper 
reports, or are they based on solemn conventions? 
At the same time, the Czechoslovak leaders de- 
clared their willingness to include representatives 
of the Communist Party in a new Cabinet, al- 
though it had never before participated in any 
Czechoslovak Government. They showed more 
than good will to cooperate with the Soviet Union 
and with the Communists. In the negotiations 
that took place in 1945 in Moscow among Czecho- 
slovak leaders with regard to the formation of a 
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new Cabinet, the Communists man to secure 
the key posts of Interior, Information, Agricul- 
ture, and Education. In addition, the Communists 
had a stronghold in the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs through the Undersecretary of State and in 
the Ministry of National Defense, which was 
headed by General Ludvig Svoboda, a professional 
soldier who had led the first Czechoslovak brigade 
in the U.S.S.R. and whose pro-Soviet sentiments 
are well known. These key positions as a rule, ac- 
cording to the Czechoslovak parliamentary prac- 
tice, went to the party that received the strongest 
support in the elections. We can only speculate on 
what basis the Communists obtained them during 
the Moscow discussion. 

Control of key posts in the Government placed 
the Communists during the period immediately 
after Czechoslovak liberation in a dominant posi- 
tion entirely out of a to their popular 
support. Through the Ministry of Interior they 
controlled the police, which they soon reorganized 
into the National Security Corps based on the 
Soviet model. The Ministry of Information gave 
them control over the use of mass media of com- 
munication for propaganda purposes, and the 
Ministry of Agriculture placed them in a position 
to compel allegiance from agricultural workers 
and small peasants. 

Moreover, it will be recalled that at the time 
of the liberation from the German occupation four 
fifths of the country was occupied by Soviet troops 
and remained so occupied for eight subsequent 
months. 

Despite these advantages enjoyed by the Com- 
munist Party, 62 percent of the vote in the first 
postwar election went to the non-Communist 
parties. Nevertheless, in subsequent develop- 
ments the Communists ignored the fact that they 
were a minority and attempted to discredit and 
undermine non-Communist parties such as the 
Slovak Democrats and the National Socialists. 

The Communists had given sufficient evidence 
before the recent seizure of power that they could 
not and would not tolerate any political opposi- 
tion, which they identified as treason to the state. 
This was brought out at the time of the coup by 
immediate formation of action committees, the 
sudden appearance of a well-disciplined and fully 
armed factory militia in Prague, and the swift and 
ruthless purge of the non-Communist leaders. 
These steps reveal a high de of preparation, 
a high degree of organization, for seizure of power. 
It is a pattern designed to usurp control of a state. 
We should ascertain to what extent outside as- 
sistance contributed to this thorough preparation. 
It shows how impossible it is for those who be- 
lieve in government through democratic processes 
and parliamentary methods to cooperate in good 
faith with the Communists. At the time of the 
coup the tension in Czechoslovakia was height- 
ened by reports of Soviet intervention and of the 
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presence of a large number of Soviet agents in 
the country. It was at this time that Soviet Dep- 
uty Foreign Minister Zorin arrived in Prague. 
Shortly thereafter during the crisis there appeared 
on the streets of Prague special heavily armed 
police shock regiments. These regiments under 
the command of the Communist Minister of In- 
terior were called out to patrol the streets and 
to search the headquarters of opposition parties. 
Great numbers of armed factory militia also ap- 
peared in Prague, marching in military formation, 
wearing red arm bands, and carrying the Soviet 


ag. 

All the indications of the birth of a police state 
were evident: complete seizure of control over 
broadcasting facilities, elimination of non-Com- 
munist newspaper editors, suppression of a num- 
ber of non-Communist periodicals, and the im- 
position of complete censorship. Since the Putsch 
no true opposition publications exist in Czecho- 
slovakia. Virtually all journalists hitherto criti- 
cal of the Communists have been purged. A large 
number of journalists have been expelled from 
the association of Czech journalists, among them 
Lev Sychrava, Delegate to the United Nations 
Commission on Freedom of Information and win- 
ner of a 1947 prize as the best Czech journalist. 

All non-Communist parties were purged and a 
number of non-Communist functionaries were ar- 
rested. 

“Action committees” were formed and given full 
administrative control over the duly constituted 
organs of the Republic. There was no existing 
basis in Czechoslovak law for any such act. 

Yet according to reports available here very 
little overt opposition to the Communist coup was 
apparent. How are we to understand that the 
majority of the Czechoslovak people, known for 
their traditional adherence to democratic majority 
rule, acquiesced to the Communist minority? 
Could it be that the coup occurred because over 
the shoulder of the minority glared the face of a 
foreign power? Is it not significant that the mi- 
nority was led b balintdeenle indoctrinated by a 
foreign power who had been in close association 
with its authorities ? 

Thefe are men of universally respected reputa- 
tions who have for years been a part of Czecho- 
slovak political life and who have now found it 
necessary for a second time in ten years to flee 
their homeland. They were present during the 
crisis and can perhaps shed some light on the 
question of how it was that totalitarian police- 
state methods were substituted for traditional 
Czech democratic procedure without any signifi- 
cant overt expression of protest on the part of the 
Czechoslovakian people. 

_As has been pointed out in the Security Council 
discussions, the Czechoslovak story assumes added 
significance when compared with developments 
that have taken place throughout eastern and cen- 
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tral Europe. In Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
and Poland, while details varied, the general 
tern was the same. Like Czechoslovakia, all thes 
countries have been occupied by the Soviet armies, 
The chief steps were the acquisition by the Com. 
munists of key posts in the Cabinet; control of the 
police ; control of the armies; control of the media 
of mass communications; and finally control of or 
subversion of the judiciary. In none of theg 
countries did the Communists enjoy popular su 
port sufficient to warrant their commanding 
tion in the government. In such countries w 
truly free elections were held they received as 
little as 17 percent of the total vote, and the largest 
vote they received was 38 percent. 

There is a striking uniformity in techniques a 
plied by the Communists in their fight against the 
majority. In all five countries they concentrated 
their propaganda barrage — one non-Com- 
munist party after another. The familiar pattern 
of accusation of conspiracy against the state and 
of hostility to the Soviet Union was used. 

Let us think of the trial of the Bulgarian peas- 
ant leader, Petkov; the trial of Maniu of Ru 
mania; the arrest of the popular peasant leader, 
Kovacs, in Hungary; the trials of opposition 
leaders in Poland; and, finally, in Czechoslovakia 
the charges of conspiracy against Vladimir 
Krajina, one of the outstanding underground 
leaders in the resistance against the Germans, 

The remarkably similar methods lead of course 
to remarkably similar results. In all five countries 
we are now confronted with regimes controlled 
unquestionably and totally by the Communist 
parties. The policies of these regimes would seem 
to follow without deviation the interests of the 
Soviet Union. 

As was the case previously in the other four 
countries, the new Czechoslovak regime has now 
cast aside the entire substance of parliamentary 
practice. All effective opposition leaders are re 
moved, the opposition journalists deprived of their 
freedom to write, the traditional autonomy of the 
600-year-old Charles University of Prague bru- 
tally violated by the dismissal of its duly elected 
head followed by a purge of a substantial number 
of its professors. 

The uniformity and the smooth operation of the 
pattern raises the logical question whether or not 
there is any coordination from a central point for 
the implementation of this pattern. Is it not sig- 
nificant that the top Communists in Hungary s 
as the Deputy Prime Minister, Rakosi, and the 
economic czar, Vas, Foreign Minister Pauker m 
Rumania, Prime Minister Dimitrov and Foreign 
Minister Kolarov of Bulgaria, and the entire lead- 
ership of Czechoslovakia, including Premier Gott- 
wald, Cabinet Ministers Fierlinger, Kopecky, 
Nejedly, and the Secretary General of the Com- 
munist Party, Slansky, have all spent years of 
active work in Moscow and have been in close as 
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sociation with both the Soviet Communist leaders 
as well as the Communist leaders in other 
countries and that some of them have even be- 
come Soviet citizens? 

To complete the similarity of the patterns in all 
those countries, is it a mere coincidence as I 

inted out on Tuesday that the Soviet Deputy 
Sareign Minister Vyshinsky appeared in Bucha- 
rest at the crucial moment and another Soviet 
Deputy Foreign Minister, Zorin, was present in 
Prague at the time of the February coup? 

What is the significance of the fact that after 
the Czechoslovak Government had indicated its 
readiness to participate in the Marshall Plan this 
decision was reversed as a result of a telephone 
call to Prague from Moscow where the Czecho- 
slovak Prime Minister and Foreign Minister had 
been summoned? Is it not significant that the 
Communist Party of Czechoslovakia as well as the 
Communist Parties of other European countries, 
including all the countries of eastern Europe, 
joined with the Soviet Communist Party in the 
Cominform in October 1947? Is it also not signifi- 
cant that shortly thereafter the Communist Party 
in Czechoslovakia became more aggressive? The 
leading role of the Soviet Communist Party in the 
Cominform is a matter of common knowledge. 

All of these circumstances lead to the basic ques- 
tion: Has the Government of Czechoslovakia been 
subverted with the assistance, direct or indirect, 
of an outside power? Has a threat of the use of 
force or of other pressure or interference by an out- 
side power been directed against the political in- 
dependence of Czechoslovakia? If the answer is 
in the affirmative then we are confronted with a 
situation which very definitely is outside of ar- 
ticle 2(7) and concerns the Security Council. 

We have heard many contradictory statements 
in the course of this discussion. The Council must 
ascertain the truth. It should never condemn 
nor approve blindly. This was a consideration in 
my previous proposal that the Council should in- 
vite the Representative of the new Czechoslovak 
Government to the table.’ 

This invitation has now been rejected.* Why? 
The rejection is based on the thesis that article 
2(7) applies. This, as I have said previously, is 
a matter for determination by this Council. The 
new Czech regime and the Soviet Union are at- 
tempting to decide that question for the Security 
Council, to dictate their unilateral and prejudiced 
opinion on this point to the Council. This is a 
high-handed and arbitrary way of behaving which 
would be surprising had it not come from these 
regimes. This refusal to participate does not give 
me a feeling of confidence that all is well. If these 
regimes had a clear conscience, surely they would 
seize eagerly the opportunity of presenting their 
side of the case to the Council. They would not 
oppose the Council’s learning the facts by taking 
evidence. This refusal makes me feel more than 
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ever that it is important for the Security Council 
to get to the bottom of this situation. 

We have also now been told that there are groups 
of men outside of Czechoslovakia who were lead- 
ers in the political life of this country prior to the 
coup. The Representative of Chile has made a 
mipentioe for the creation by the Council of a 
subcommittee to hear the stories of these leaders 
who were in Czechoslovakia when the coup oc- 
curred and presumably should have firsthand 
knowledge of the events at that time and those 
which led up to the coup. My Government feels 
the Council would not be discharging fully its 
obligations if it did not hear these people. It feels 
that the creation of a sub-group to receive such 
testimony and to obtain other available informa- 
tion and to report back to the full Council on it is 
a convenient and feasible procedure. 

We feel the subcommittee should consist of rep- 
resentatives of five states of the Council. In our 
view the terms of reference should be very simple. 
The subcommittee should be authorized to hear the 
testimony of these Czech political leaders and to 
report on this testimony to the Security Council. 

My Government feels that it is essential that 
such information be obtained in order that the 
Council will be better able to decide what further 
steps should be taken on this matter. I should add 
that we would not consider the activity of such a 
sub-group to be in any way an investigation. The 
proposal before us has the full support of my 
Government. 


? BULLETIN of Apr. 18, 1948, p. 517. 

*A letter dated Apr. 8, 1948, to the Secretary-General 
from Dr. Viadimir Houdek, Representative of Czechoslo- 
vakia to the U.N. (see U.N. doc. 8/718 of Apr. 10, 1948), 
follows: 

Sir: Referring to your letter dated April 6, 1948 and 
upon instructions from my Government, I have the honour 
to bring the following to your attention: 

The discussion of internal matters before the Security 
Council is in contradiction to the provisions of the 
Charter. Such matters are exclusively within the domes- 
tic jurisdiction of any state. The Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment therefore rejects with indignation the unfounded 
complaint which has been put before the Security Council. 

Czechoslovakia has been and will remain a peace-loving 
state and wishes to maintain friendly relations with 
peace-loving nations on the basis of mutual respect in ac- 
cordance with the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations, The discussion on the changes in the composi- 
tion of the Czechoslovak Government based on slanderous 
allegations has confirmed our conviction that it is only a 
pretext to stir up the hostile campaign against the Soviet 
Union and other states of Eastern Burope with which 
Czechoslovakia has strong bonds of friendship. Such ac- 
tion is in flagrant contradiction to one of the fundamental 
tasks of the United Nations which is to promote friendly 
relations between nations in order to strengthen inter- 
national peace and security. 

Since the discussion of internal matters of Czechoslo- 
vakia in the Security Council is contrary to the basic 
principles of the Charter, inspired by the aim of protect- 
ing the sovereignty and independence of states, the Czech- 
oslovak Government does not find it possible to take in 
any way part in such discussion. 
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U.S. Observers Invited to World Health Assembly 


TEXT OF LETTER FROM THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIM COMMISSION 
OF “WHO” TO THE U.S. REPRESENTATIVE ON THE COMMISSION 


8 April 1948 


Sim, Article 80 of the Constitution of the World 
Health Organization stipulates that that Act shall 
enter into force immediately 26 Member States 
of the United Nations have become parties to it. 
This number has, at the present date, been 
exceeded. 

By Article 2 of the Arrangement establishing 
the Interim Commission of the World Health Or- 
ganization, the Commission is required to convoke 
the first session of the World Health Assembly as 
soon as practicable and not later than six months 
after the date on which the Constitution of the 
Organization comes into force. 

uring its fifth session the Interim Commission, 
in view of the imminent entry into force of the 
Constitution fixed 24 June 1948 as the opening 
date for the first session of the World Health 
Assembly, and decided that it should be held in 
Geneva. 

Accordingly, letters of convocation have now 
been sent to the Governments of the member States 
of the Organization, i.e., those which, in accord- 
ance with Article 79 of the Constitution have 
either signed that Act without reservation, or rati- 
fied their signatures and deposited the instruments 
of ratification with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 

1. As the Government of your country has not 
yet accomplished the formalities required for 
membership by the above-mentioned article, it 
cannot at present be convoked under that provi- 
sion. But, in view of the desirability of its pres- 
ence at the Assembly, I have pleasure in inviting 
you to be good enough to appoint one or more 
observers to follow, in that capacity, the work 
of the session. I should be very grateful if you 
would furnish me as soon as possible with the 
names of the observers appointed. 

May I remind you that the réle of observer does 
not carry the right of taking part in the dis- 
cussions or the voting. Furthermore, no pro- 
vision has been made for reimbursement or 
expenses to this category. 

2. However, it goes without saying that if your 
Government, as is greatly to be desired, should 
ratify and deposit the instrument of ratification 
before 24 June, it would be admitted to partici- 
pation in the work of the Assembly in the capacity 
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of member, with all the concomitant advantages 
and prerogatives. In case this hypothesis should 
be confirmed by the event, and in order to obviate 
any delay, I should like you to be good enough to 
consider the present invitation as a convocation 
in due and proper form. 

Thus, on the day when your Government’s rati- 
fication has been received in the prescribed form, 
you will then proceed to the appointment of the 
delegation to represent your country at the As- 
sembly, and will inform me as soon as possible in 
detail of its composition. 

I take this opportunity to recall that each State 
convoked may be represented by not more than 
three delegates, one of whom should be appointed 
by the State concerned as chief delegate. The 
delegate or delegates should be chosen from among 
persons most qualified by their technical com- 
petence in the field of health, preferably repre- 
senting their national health administrations. 
Alternates and advisers, whose numbers are not 
subject to limitation, may accompany delegates. 

I should like to add that delegates should have 
full powers to carry out their functions in accord- 
ance with the Constitution of the World Health 
Organization. In particular, in application of 
Article 24 of the Constitution, they should be 
empowered to elect the 18 States entitled to desig- 
nate a person to serve on the Executive Bo 
Moreover, should your country be elected, its dele- 
gation would be in a position to appoint its 
“delegate to the Board” without delay, since the 
Executive Board will meet while the Assembly is 
in session. 

I also wish to remind you that the Executive 
Board should consist of persons technically quali- 
fied in the field of health, who may be accompanied 
by alternates and advisers. 

With regard to the reimbursement of expenses 
to the various delegations, the Interim Commis- 
sion has decided that the travelling expenses of 
only one delegate of each member State shall be 
defrayed by the Organization. 

3. Documents dealing with the various tasks be- 
fore the Assembly will be transmitted to you 
shortly. 

I have [etc.] 

Brock CuisHoim, M.D. 
Executive Secretary 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


North American Broadcasting Engineers’ Meeting 


ARTICLE BY DONALD R. MACQUIVEY 


At the First North American Broadcasting En- 
gineers’ Conference at Habana, Cuba, in 1937+ 
two problems, suppression of interference and 
provision of adequate service, were the pri- 
mary concern of those who negotiated the first 
North American regional broadcasting agreement 
(Narpa). Radio waves, of course, recognize no 
national boundaries. It is therefore absolutely es- 
sential, if the best use of the radio spectrum is to 
be realized, to agree internationally concerning the 
— under which these waves shall be trans- 
mitted. 

The Narpa is an affirmation of international co- 
operation and an example of an international 
agreement that is really effective. Although prob- 
lems have arisen under the Narsa, there is no doubt 
that the agreement works, and it works to the 
mutual benefit of all countries concerned. An ad- 
vantage to one country in one particular instance 
is compensated by an advantage to another in an- 
other instance. The sum of all advantages ex- 
ceeds by far the disadvantages experienced, as the 
objective is not to take from one and give to an- 
other but rather to determine how each can ob- 
tain the greatest service while interfering as little 
as possible with service in other countries. 

Those in the United States Government con- 
cerned with the operation of the Narsa have 
many rather definite views on how it could be 
improved, as do similarly placed persons in other 
North American countries. Some of those views 
were first expressed at the Second North Ameri- 
can Regional Broadcasting Conference held at 
Washington, D.C., in February 1946 to consider 
what should be done because of the impending 
expiration of the 1937 treaty. Persons attending 
that conference found that they had neither the 
time nor the necessary data to rewrite the treaty 
completely, and so they agreed to extend the old 
treaty by means of what is called the “interim 
agreement”, modus vivendi.? 

The interim agreement incorporated some of the 
desired modifications, but of principal interest here 
is the provision that the governments concerned 
would circulate their more complete proposals and 
that a group of radio engineers would meet at Ha- 
bana on November 1, 1947. Eight United States 
Government representatives and 10 industry ad- 
visers attended under the chairmanship of George 

. Sterling of the Federal Communications Com- 
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mission, the Meeting of Technicians on the North 
American Regional Broadcasti Agreement. 
Technical aspects of the proposals from the vari- 
ous countries were discussed and a number of 
agreements reached. 

Unfortunately many of the international inter- 
ference and service-expansion problems are not 
purely matters of finding the best technical engi- 
neering solution. After all, radio broadcasting is 
a means to an end, not the end in itself. If, for 
example, each among a number of political parties, 
as in Cuba, wants to sponsor its own station, the 
problem of finding radio-spectrum space is much 
more acute than would be the case if there were 
fewer stations, each prepared to serve all. 

Another question with mixed policy and en- 
gineering aspects is the question of use of clear 
channels—those spots in the broadcast frequency 
band assigned almost exclusively to each of a few 
high-power stations. Many considerations not 
strictly of an engineering character must be taken 
into account in determining how best to provide 
broadcasting service to persons in sparsely popu- 
lated areas. From a purely engineering stand- 
point, without much consideration being given to 
the economics of the problem, it would be ible 
to render such service either by means of a few 
clear-channel stations or by means of a larger 
number of stations on the same frequency, each 
serving its own smaller region. An essentially 
nonengineering question related to this problem is 
whether or not clear-channel stations should be 
located in or near large cities and carry programs 
and advertising of purely local interest. There 
are many details of these clear-channel problems 
and the complexity and need to hear all contro- 
versial views have been two of the principal 
reasons why the Federal Communications Com- 
mission has conducted extensive hearings on the 
subject. A decision in the matter is essential be- 
fore any substantial amount of preparation for 
the next North American regional broadcasting 
conference can be completed. Until this and re- 
lated decisions are reached, it will be impossible 
to determine the potential interference to or from 
foreign stations on the same or adjacent channels 
to stations in this service. 


‘Treaty Series 962. 
* Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1533. 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


Suffice it to say that these matters could not be 
discussed at Habana without prejudice to future 
Federal Communications Commission decisions. 
The delegation was limited not only to discussion 
of the technical aspects of the proposals presented 
but also, within that limitation, it could discuss 
only those technical questions which had little or 
no bearing on the major questions yet to be decided 
at home. This situation resulted in much discus- 
sion and delay because the Mexican Delegation 
was authorized to discuss much broader policy 
matters than were the delegates from any other 
nations represented. 

In spite of these difficulties, however, the meet- 
ing proved valuable to all who attended. Certain 
technical definitions were clarified so that, when 
the terms are referred to in the future, all parties 
concerned will know exactly what is involved. 
Agreement on definitions is more important than 
may appear on the surface. For example, a pro- 
vision in the agreement on the measures to be 
taken to suppress interference from spurious 
radiations would be relatively ineffective if one 
nation considered such radiations to be only un- 
desirable harmonics of the desired signal while 
another nation considered them to be only para- 
sitic emissions not related to the desired signal in 
any particular nee § It costs money to suppress 
either type. Such expenditures bring in no 
revenue to the station making them. Unless the 
are made, however, service from other stations will 
be degraded, if not completely destroyed. It is 
necessary that all agree, therefore, on the condi- 
tions under which action will be taken. 

The most important benefit from the meeting 
at Habana was the mutual exchange of views con- 
cerning the requirements of each nation. The 
Mexican Delegation discussed a proposal of that 
country that the broadcast band be reallocated so 
that stations providing local service would be as- 
signed frequencies at the high-frequency end of 
the band, regional stations would be assigned adja- 
cent but lower frequencies, and clear-channel sta- 
tions would be assigned frequencies at the low end 
of the band. From the single standpoint of effec- 
tiveness of propagation of radio waves for the 

urposes indicated, the proposal might well have 

een considered had its merits been known some 
two decades ago. To adopt such a plan now, how- 
ever, would cost the United States broadcasting 
industry literally millions of dollars as hundreds 
of stations would have to be shifted in frequency 
and, as a result, almost entirely rebuilt. 

The size of many of the components used in a 
broadcast transmitting system depends upon the 
frequency at which they operate. New antennas 
would have to be designed and constructed, trans- 
mitters rebuilt, and power would have to be in- 
creased in hundreds of installations in order to 
maintain consistent coverage. Worst of all would 
be the necessity of reworking completely the scores 
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of intricate jigsaw puzzles which comprise the 
interlaced service patterns of more than 1,900 ex- 
isting stations in order to determine what fre. 
quency and service area each should have. This 
would have to be done before a single wire were 
cut. The litigation which would result staggers 
the imagination. 

As a result of the Habana discussions it was 
learned that Mexico is concerned —— in ob- 
taining the use of two additional clear channels 
and desires to exchange two high-frequency clear 
channels now assigned to Mexico for two low- 
frequency channels. The four clear channels are 
vr used by all countries as regional channels, 
Although this is different from the original pro- 
posal of Mexico, there is still considerable question 
as to how to meet the Mexican requirements for 
additional service. 

The discussions at Habana appear, in fact, to 
indicate that the Mexican Government is consider- 
ing quite a basic change in point of view concerning 
international relations on the subject of interfer- 
ence suppression and protection accorded broad- 
casting stations. Some of its proposals would, in 
effect, allow each nation to do substantially as it 
wishes in the regulation of broadcasting so lo 
as certain border conditions are maintain 
There was, however, no detailed discussion of ex- 
actly what the border conditions would be and 
what measures would be taken by each country in 
order to assure their maintenance. It seems prob- 
able that, if a new agreement were written only in 
terms of border requirements, it would still be 
necessary to agree to adoption of certain standards 
in order to assure the maintenance of these border 
conditions. 

In this connection the United States Delegation 
suggested at Habana that serious consideration 
be given by all Nara participants to the adop- 
tion of new and relatively complete engineering 
standards and that these be kept up to date in ae- 
cordance with improvements in the art of radio 
broadcasting. 

One method of assuring that interference would 
be unlikely to occur across international boundaries 
has been to require that no stations be assigned 
to the same frequencies as clear-channel stations 
if the former are to be located within 650 miles 
of the border of the country having priority on 
the clear channel. The Mexican and Cuban Dele- 
gations reiterated a position previously expressed 
that this “650-mile rule” should be abandoned. 

Another Mexican proposal which gave consid- 
erable concern was their desire that additional pro- 
tection be afforded within the United States to 
certain Mexican clear-channel stations, the inten- 
tion being that relatively large settlements of Mex- 
ican nationals in the southwestern United States 
would be served by these stations. The use of such 
stations for this purpose has been regulated in the 
past by the “gentleman’s agreement” on radio 
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broadcasting signed in August 1940. This agree- 
ment relates to six Mexican clear channels and four 
United States clear channels and provides for the 
assignment of stations in both countries in such 
a manner that the nighttime programs of one coun- 
try can be heard in the other country without in- 
terference. It is probable that this “gentleman’s 
agreement” will come up for discussion in connec- 
tion with preparation for the next Narpa 
conference. 

At the Habana meeting it was also learned that 
the Cuban broadcasters desire agreement for them 
to operate stations of the so-called “I-B” class on 
12 channels which would have to be substantially 
clear. It will be extremely difficult to find a 
mutually satisfactory solution to that problem. A 
corollary proposal was that no clear-channel sta- 
tion in any country should radiate more than 50 
kilowatts of power toward other nations which 
may desire to use the channel, regardless of how 
far that station may be from the country con- 
cerned. 

The United States Delegation found the discus- 
sions at Habana valuable because of the oppor- 
tunity they gave to explain and obtain substantial 
acceptance of a proposed new method for deter- 
mining the degree of interference to broadcasting 
stations known as the “50-percent root-sum-square 
exclusion rule”. It would be possible under this 
rule to add new stations to a channel or modify the 
service of existing stations, provided the addi- 
tional interference to other stations on the channel 
did not amount to more than a value calculated 
according to the rule. A rule of this nature is of 
absolute necessity if the service of broadcasting 
is to be allowed to expand, because the existing 
agreement would practically have prohibited 
the operation of any new broadcasting stations in 
North America since 1941 if a certain section of it 
had been strictly observed. Such expansion as was 
possible has been only by grace of special acqui- 
escence on the part of other countries having sta- 
tions on the same channels. As a result, much 
litigation has arisen at times. 

It was also possible for the United States Dele- 
gation to present for consideration by the en- 
gineers from the other countries some new curves 
of the same type currently used to calculate the 
radiated field intensity for so-called “sky waves” 
under certain conditions. Sky waves are respon- 
sible for all service (or interference) at a great 
distance from the transmitting station. These 
curves take into account recent radio-propagation 
nome and would be used to determine the 
radiation field strength of a radio station at dis- 
tances far enough away from the station so that 
the only signal which needs to be considered is 
the sky wave—that wave which has traveled from 
the transmitting antenna to the ionosphere high 
above the earth and has been reflected back to the 


receiving antenna. 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


An informal discussion was held concerning the 
applicability of frequency-modulation broadcast- 
ing to the solution of some of the broadcasting 

roblems in the North American region, particu- 
arly those in the lower latitudes and densely popu- 
lated areas. Although this discussion was not a 
part of the discussions concerning the North 
American regional broadcasting agreement and 
although the question of whether or not any pro- 
visions relating to frequency modulation should 
be included in that agreement is still unsettled, it 
was decided to exchange information on trials of 
frequency-modulation broadcasting and monitor- 
ing results obtained. There was considerable 
agreement that the noise-suppression characteris- 
tics and the propagation limitation to be expected 
from frequency-modulation broadcasting would 
help materially to provide high-quality broadcast- 
ing service to the nations located in areas of high- 
noise level and with relatively large population 
centers. 

Because the meeting was a technical conference 
and dealt, in general, with quantities quite sus- 
ceptible to measurement, there was somewhat less 
room for disagreement than would be the case at 
a nontechnical conference. Many of the engineers 
were acquainted with each other from previous 
meetings. All in all, both the United States broad- 
casting-industry representatives who assisted the 
Government Delegation immeasurably and those 
responsible Government officials who made up the 
Delegation considered the meeting highly valuable 
and essential as a preparation for the forthcoming 


conference for the purpose of rewriting the Narsa. 


U.S. DELEGATION TO INTERNATIONAL 
AERONAUTICAL RADIO CONFERENCE 
[Released to the press April 14] 

The Acting Secretary of State approved on 
April 12 the composition of the United States 
Delegation to the Preparatory Conference for the 
International Administrative Aeronautical Ra- 
dio Conference which is scheduled to be held at 
Geneva, April 24-May 15, 1948. The United 
States Delegation is as follows: 


Chairman 

Arthur L. Lebel, Assistant Chief, Telecommunications 
Division, Department of State 

Vice Chairman 

Edwin L. White, Chief, Aviation Division, Federal Com- 
munications Commission 

Advisers 


James D. Flashman, Lieutenant Colonel, Department of 
the Air Force 

Edmund V. Shores, Chief, Mobile Aeronautics Communi- 
eations Center, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Department of Commerce 


* Executive Agreement Series 196. 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


The Preparatory Conference will (1) prepare a 
draft agenda for the International Administra- 
tive Aeronautical Radio Conference which is 
scheduled to open at Geneva on May 15, 1948, 
immediately following the Preparatory Confer- 
ence; (2) consider seckndetl principles on which 
a frequency-assignment plan is to be based; (3) 
prepare the framework for such a plan; and (4 
arrange for the compilation of world frequency 
requirements for aeronautical mobile services. It 
is expected that Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, China, France, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States will be represented at this meeting. 

The International Administrative Aeronautical 
Radio Conference, suggested by the Belgian Dele- 
gation at the Atlantic City telecommunication 
conferences, has been called by the Administrative 
Council of the International Telecommunication 
Union. This meeting will develop a world-wide 
plan for specific assignment of the individual fre- 
quencies included in the bands allocated to the 
aeronautical mobile services at Atlantic City. 


U.S. DELEGATION TO INTERNATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE ON SAFETY OF LIFE AT SEA 
[Released to the press April 12) 


The Department of State announces that the 
President has designated Admiral Joseph F. Far- 
ley, Commandant of the U. S. Coast Guard, to 
serve as Chairman of the United States Delegation 
to the International Conference on Safety of 
Life at Sea which is scheduled to convene at 
London, April 23, 1948. Jesse E. Saugstad, Chief, 
Shipping Division, Department of State, has been 
designated Vice Chairman. Other members of the 
United States Delegation are: 


Advisers 

David Arnott, American Bureau of Shipping, New York 
City 

James L. Bates, Chief, Technical Bureau, Maritime 
Commission 


Martin D, Berg, Lt. Comdr., U. S. Coast Guard 

Charles L. Brand, Rear Admiral, Assistant Chief, Bureau 
of Ships, Department of the Navy 

David P. Brown, American Bureau of Shipping, New 
York City 

Raymond F. Farwell, Capt., U.S.N.R., U. S. Coast Guard 

Arthur R. Gatewood, Shipbuilders Council of America, 
New York City 

Robert O. Glover, Rear Admiral, Hydrographer of the 
Navy, Department of the Navy 

Hoyt 8. Haddock, Executive Secretary, Cro Maritime 
Committee, Washington 

Norman R. Hagen, U. S. Weather Bureau, American Em- 
bassy, London 

Henry T. Jewell, Captain, Chief, Merchant Vessel Per- 
sonnel Division, Office of Merchant Marine Safety, 
U. 8S. Coast Guard 

William N. Krebs, Assistant Chief Engineer, Federal 
Communications Commission 

J. Lewis Luckenbach, President, American Bureau of 
Shipping, New York City 

John W. Mann, Shipping Division, Department of State 
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William F. Minners, Marine Radio and Safety Division, 
Federal Communications Commission 

Charles P. Murphy, Commander, Assistant Chief, Mer- 
chant Marine Technical Division, Office of Merchant 
Marine Safety, U. S. Coast Guard 

Charles J. Palmer, Commander, Department of the Navy 

Edward ©. Phillips, National Federation of American 
Shipping, Washington 

James B, Robertson, Jr., Office of Merchant Marine Safety, 
U. S. Coast Guard 

Harold F. Robinson, Shipbuilders Council of America, New 
York City 

Vito L. Russo, Assistant Chief, Preliminary 
Branch, Technical Bureau, U. 8. Maritime Commis- 
sion 

George G. Sharp, Ship Architect, Society of Naval Archi- 
tects and Marine Engineers, New York City 

Halert C. Shepheard, Rear Admiral, Chief, Office of Mer- 
chant Marine Safety, U.S. Coast Guard 

H. Gerrish Smith, President, Shipbuilders Council of 
America, New York City 

Howard C. Towle, National Federation of American Ship- 
ping, Washington 

Francis H. Van Riper, Special Assistant, U.S. Maritime 
Commission 

Victor A. Wallace, Shipping Division and Office of Legal 
Adviser, Department of State 

Edward M. Webster, Commissioner, Federal Communica- 
tions Commission 

Morris Weisberger, Vice President, Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, American Federation 
of Labor, New York City 


Assistant to Chairman 
Robert T. Merrill, Capt., U.S. Coast Guard Reserve 


Secretary of the Delegation 


Henry F. Nichol, Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State 


Technical Secretary 
Lawrence D. Bradley, Jr., Lt., U.S. Coast Guard 


The Conference, which will be attended by most 
of the maritime nations of the world, has been 
called by the United Kingdom for the purpose of 
revising the international convention for 
safety of life at sea, signed at London, May 31, 
1929. This convention established certain inter- 
national standards of ship subdivision, fire protec- 
tion, life-saving appliances, and navigational pro- 
cedures which would make shipping more safe. 
In general, these standards app ied only to pas- 
senger vessels. At the time they were adopted 
they represented a notable forward step in inter- 
national collaboration toward greater safety of 
life at sea. However, in the last 19 years tech- 
nical and scientific advances have been so wide- 
spread that the 1929 convention is open to m- 
provement in several directions. 

The United States prepared for the 1948 con- 
ference by setting up, early in 1945, 14 technical 
committees whose membershi included represent- 
atives of government and of | industry, each com- 
mittee specializing in a particular aspect of mari- 
time safety. The consolidated reports of these 
committees were circulated to all interested agen- 
cies and individuals and with some slight modi- 
fications were adopted as the United States 
proposals. 
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In addition to improvements in the existing con- 
yention which will make for greater safety, many 
provisions previously applicable only to passenger 
vessels are being extended to cargo ships as well. 
The United States proposals contemplate that the 
safety measures will be in such form as to fit 
within the framework of the International Mari- 
time Consultative Organization which has been 
recommended by a conference sponsored by the 
United Nations held at Geneva in February 1948. 


U.S. DELEGATION TO SIXTH DECENNIAL 
REVISION OF INTERNATIONAL LISTS OF 
DISEASES AND CAUSES OF DEATH 

[Released to the press April 16] 


The Department of State has announced the 
composition of the United States Delegation to 
the Conference for the Sixth Decennial Revision 
of the International Lists of Diseases and Causes 
of Death. This meeting is scheduled to be held 
at Paris, April 26-30, 1948. The United States 


Delegation is as follows: 


Chairman 

Halbert L. Dunn, M.D., chief, National Office of Vital 
Statistics, U.S. Public Health Service, Federal Se- 
curity Agency 


Delegates 


George Baehr, M.D., president, New York Academy of 
Medicine, Mount Sinai Hospital, New York City 
Joseph Berkson, M.D., chief, Division of Biometry and 
Medical Statistics, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 
Edwin F. Dafly, M.D., director, Division of Health Serv- 
ices, U.S. Children’s Bureau, Social Security Adminis- 
tration, Federal Security Agency 

Paul M. Densen, M.D., chief, Division of Medical Research 
and Statistics, Veterans Administration 

Harold F. Dorn, M.D., chairman, Statistical Section, 
National Cancer Institute, U.S. Public Health Service, 
Federal Security Agency 

W. Thurber Fales, M.D., director, Statistical Section, 
Baltimore City Health Department, Baltimore, Md. 

Eugene L. Hamilton, chief, Medical Statistics Division, 
— of the Surgeon General, Department of the 

rmy 

Iwao M. Moriyama, M.D., chief, Mortality Analysis 
Section, National Office of Vital Statistics, Federal 
Security Agency 


/ Edward S. Rogers, M.D., dean, School of Public Health, 


University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Robert L. Ware, Captain (M.D.), U.S. Navy, chief, Medical 
Statistics Division, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
Department of the Navy 


The Conference will consider a revision of the 
International List of the Causes of Death and the 
establishment of International Lists of Causes of 
Morbidity. 

An international list of causes of death was first 
established at an international conference con- 
vened by the French Government in 1900. This 
list has been revised by similar conferences held 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


at approximately 10-year intervals. The 1929 con- 
ference decided that a useful purpose would be 
served if classification were made the subject of 
a definite convention between governments. A 
protocol was annexed to the report of the 1929 
conference, and the agreement relating to statis- 
tics of causes of death was signed on July 19, 1934. 

The delegates to the Meeting of the Interna- 
tional Commission for the Fifth Decennial Re- 
vision of the International Nomenclature of Dis- 
eases met at Paris in October 1938 and adopted 
resolutions requesting the Government of the 
United States to form a subcommittee to study 
the aes of obtaining international consistency 
in the methods of selecting the primary causes of 
death. In accordance with these resolutions an 
American subcommittee, appointed by the Sec- 
retary of State, prepared a draft report which was 
adopted with few changes by an Expert Commit- 
tee of the Interim Commission of the World 
Health Organization. With other documents, this 
amended text will serve as the basis for the work 
of the forthcoming Conference. 


PROGRAM OF FOURTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESSES ON TROPICAL MEDICINE 
AND MALARIA 


The Department of State released on April 17 
the program of the Fourth International Con- 
s on Tropical Medicine and Malaria, which 

will be held in Washington May 10-18. The 
meetings are being sponsored by the United States 
Government and scientific societies to encourage 
and facilitate the pooling of useful knowledge for 
the prevention and treatment of tropical diseases. 
Organization of the Congresses is headed by 
Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, who is act- 
ing as chairman. Vice chairmen are Dr. George 
K. Strode, Director of the International Health 
Division of the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
Clarke L. Willard, Associate Chief, Division of 
International Conferences, Department of State. 
Dr. Rolla E. Dyer, Director of the National In- 
stitute of Health, is program director. The enter- 


*tainment committee and the exhibits committee 


are being handled respectively by Dr. Fred L. 
Soper, Director of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau, and Dr. E. M. Gunn, United States Army 
Institute of Pathology. Dr. Wilbur A. Sawyer, 
former Director of the International Health Divi- 
sion of the Rockefeller Foundation and Director 
of Health for Unrra, is acting for the Department 


of State in preparing and directing the program. 


* Butterin of Apr. 11, 1948, p. 475. 
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Pan American Day, a Symbol of Friendship Among Nations 


BY GEORGE V. ALLEN! 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs 


Because they are very much in all our minds, 
I must refer at the outset to the tragic events that 
have momentarily interrupted the deliberations 
of the Bogoté conference in the last few days. I 
shall not undertake to comment extensively on 
these events. However, there are two things that 
I must say to you, knowing that they express the 
sentiments of the American people and of all of 
you here tonight. The first is that we sympathize 
from the bottom of our hearts with the people of 
Colombia in their hour of sudden tragedy and 
are confident that nothing can prevent Colombia 
from continuing its forward march as one of the 
most progressive and respected of the American 
republics. The other is that only persons who 
have momentarily lost their perspective will allow 
themselves to believe that the occurrences in 
Bogota can represent any kind of setback to pan- 
Americanism or in any way alter its progress. 
The Ninth International Conference of American 
States will, like its predecessors over more than 
half a century, serve to knit still more closely the 
sturdy fabric of inter-American relations. 

Pan American Day, which has dawned for us 
here a few hours ahead of the calendar, is an occa- 
sion on which we celebrate friendship among na- 
tions—not friendship as an ideal only, but friend- 
ship as an accomplished fact among 21 sovereign 
states. That friendship is epitomized in this 
gathering. It is epitomized in the person of my 

ood friend at this table, the Ambassador of Hon- 
uras, who, in the course of many years as the 
well-beloved representative of his country in 
Washington, has become a personal symbol of the 
friendliness and good will that animates the rela- 
tions of the good-neighbor republics. The friend- 


ship among our countries is, in fact, reflected in ° 


the personal respect and liking that we all feel 
for the distinguished representatives from our 
neighbor countries who have foregathered with 
us this evening. 

The answer to any question that might be raised 
as to whether we, in this country, appreciate the 
blessing of our inter-American friendship is sug- 


* Address made at a Pan American dinner tendered by 
the citizens of Washington, D.C., on Apr. 13, 1948; re- 
leased to the press on the same date. 
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gested by the spontaneous manner in which citi- 
zens of Washington have organized this occasion 
as a demonstration of their active support. This 
is of the utmost significance, since it is the private 
citizens who are, ultimately, the makers of our 
ree policy. If the citizens are apathetic, if 
they lack vision and insight into what is required 
to make and maintain peace, if they fail in their 
appreciation of what has been accomplished, then 
there is little hope for us. If, however, they dem- 
onstrate the positive vision and appreciation that 
have been manifested by the eng e of Washing- 
ton in the organization of this celebration, we 
cannot fail to master the future. This sort of 
demonstration is immensely encouraging to the 
officials of a government that must represent the 
people. Mr. Morris and his associates are, I think, 
to be warmly congratulated. 

When, more than half a century ago, the call 
was issued for the First International Conference 
of American States, a beneficent chain-reaction 
was set off among the republics of this Hemisphere 
that has led directly to the Ninth International 
Conference of American States. The interna- 
tional atmosphere in which that Conference is 
held—and which has nothing to do with the local 
disturbances that have, for the moment, inter- 
rupted it—provides a marked contrast to the at- 
mosphere of international hostility that has sur- 
rounded some other conferences in the past two 
years. The contrast should help us not to mini- 
mize or take for granted the constructive peace 
that has already been achieved among our Amer- 
ican nations. 

In the inter-American conferences we meet to- 
gether to argue, but not to quarrel. We meet to 
argue about the best means for achieving our 
common goal, which is the common welfare of the 
American peoples. By argument we either per- 
suade or are persuaded. And when the conference 
adjourns, in every case that I can recall, we have 
reached agreement and are better friends than 
ever before. We acknowledge each other’s 
faith and enlightened purpose, and we have all 
learned that the price of any good agreement 18 
mutual compromise. 

Because the work of every inter-American con- 
ference is the achievement of mutual compromis®, 
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in which all participate, there is no victory on the 
part of some and defeat on the part of others. The 
reaching of agreement is, rather, a victory for all, 
since that was the common purpose. A struggle 
for power, such as we are familiar with elsewhere 
today, is a different matter. Within the family 
of American states, the struggle is simply for jus- 
tice and the common good. 

Conferences make news. There are other as- 
pects of our good-neighbor relations, however, 
that are certainly no less important for being, per- 
haps, less dramatic. The ce a. eed policy 
of all the American republics has grown far 
beyond the stage of talk and is being carried for- 
ward today through a wide range of active enter- 
prises that represent the constructive work of co- 
operation. I call attention to the hundreds of 

nited States scientists, technicians, and experts 
of one sort or another who have been sent out b 
this Government to work shoulder to shoulder wit 
the scientists, technicians, and experts of other 
governments and the hundreds of scientists, tech- 
nicians, and experts who have been sent by their 
governments to the United States to work with 
us in the solution of problems that bear on the 
common welfare of our peoples and the advance- 
ment of our civilization. 

I am privileged to be Chairman of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Scientific and Cul- 
tural Cooperation, through which this Government 
is able to meet the requests of other American 
governments by assigning meteorologists, soil 
technicians, fisheries experts, and trained person- 
nel in a vast number of other fields to work with 
them. In cultural fields, a large program for the 
interchange of students, teachers, and publications 
has been carried forward, and this country has 
benefited substantially from the contributions that 
the other American republics have made to our 
culture by this means. Through the recently re- 
incorporated Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
this Government is participating actively with the 
other governments in carefully planned, long- 
range action programs for national development 
in health and sanitation, agriculture, and educa- 
tion. Persons who see these Institute programs in 
the field for the first time are amazed at the extent 
and character of their accomplishments. 

These shirt-sleeve activities do not make news; 
they lack the glamour of resolutions and interna- 
tional pronouncements; but they are directly im- 
dems the lives of millions of people in the 

lemisphere and visibly advancing our common 
civilization. The fact that they do not make news 
is, perhaps, a healthy sign in that it shows the 
extent tc which we have been able to take for 
granted cooperative relations that hardly existed 
ten years ago and that have already become an 
established part of our international community 
life, These programs of cooperation provide one 
solid and tangible answer to the critics who pre- 
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tend that the good-neighbor policy is no more. 
The contrast between the range of our cooperation 
today and the extent of our cooperation ten years 
ago, when the good-neighbor policy was growing 
up, sufficiently refutes that silly pretense. 

Another substantial refutation is provided by 
the common preoccupation of the Bogot4é conferees 
today—and the pt, ire is not over—with the 
strengthening of an inter-American system that 
has been steadily growing in strength for the past 
15 years. The process of building our good- 
neighbor system continues year by year. It is a 
stronger, more closely knit system today than it 
was at the end of the war in 1945. It will, I am 
confident, be still stronger when the present con- 
ference in Bogoté concludes its interrupted 
deliberations. 

The one concept I should like to stress above 
all others tonight is that cooperation among the 
American republics is founded, and must always 
be founded, on the concept of mutuality. All of 
the republics must help each other and must learn 
from each other. The United States can make 
and is making a positive contribution to the eco- 
nomic and social development of the republics to 
the south through means which have already been 
discussed—through lending the technical know]l- 
edge of our public-health officials, agricultural 
experts, and scientists to other American republics 
which feel that we can be of help and which ask 
us for them. 

But this is not all. We are receiving and must 
continue to receive in return the great social and 
cultural contributions which other of our sister 
republics have to offer the United States. Ef- 
fective cooperation represents the will to give and 
to receive by all parties. 

I attended an impressive reception given by 
Mrs. Truman a few days ago to the foreign 
students in and around Washington. The num- 
ber of students and government trainees from 
other American republics in this one city was a 
wonderful revelation to me. And I may add that 
the charm and good looks of the young ladies in 
the group lent an added pleasure to the occasion. 

I asked each of them to whom I talked about 
their work—what they were studying, and where, 
and how. All the while the thought kept recur- 
ring to my mind that they were contributing, per- 
haps unwittingly but very Ly atten to the cul- 
tural progress of the United States. While they 
were obtaining their education here, we were 
gaining from them. Their cultural backgrounds 
and points of view are enriching our own. The 
literature, the art, and the music of the other 
American republics are becoming ever better 
known in the United States through the coopera- 
tive exchange that characterizes our relations with 
them. Our own culture is being substantially 
strengthened by their constructive influence and 
their contributions. We are anxious to benefit as 
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much as we can from the long and distinguished 
cultural heritage of our sister republics. 

I sometimes think that the t Pan American 
Highway, which we hope will some day add so 
much to the communications network that ties us 
together, might very appropriately be called “the 
two-way passage highway”. 

To one who, like myself, has for some years 

ast been preoccupied with international relations 
in other parts of this turbulent globe, it is im- 
possible not to view the relations that have de- 
veloped and are continuing to develop in this 
Hemisphere with a sense of vast encouragement 
and gratification. We Amercan republics have 


our differences, but we manage to settle thoge 
differences peacefully and amicably. Our friend- 
ship grows stronger in the process of their settle. 
ment. Now, when we talk about peace on earth 
we don’t mean an earth on which there are no 
differences of opinion. We mean, simply, an earth 
on which differences of opinion are settled 
peaceful means. In that light, the long-term 
achievement of the American republics is out. 
standing in history and in the context of present 
relations among nations generally. It is an 
achievement that, without due complacency, we 
can celebrate this evening with very good con- 
sciences indeed. 


Export-Import Bank To Finance Economic Development 


in Other American Republics 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In recent months the United States has been 
considering a number of measures to further the 
achievement of the primary objective of our for- 
eign policy—the establishment throughout the 
world of the conditions of a just and lasting peace. 

One of the essential requirements for the at- 
tainment of that objective is continuing coopera- 
tion among the American republics and collabora- 
tion in the development of their resources and 
industries. 

Genuine friendship has long existed between the 
people of the United States and our neighbors to 
the south. This friendship has been marked by 
cultural and economic association and close co- 
operation. The people of the United States have 
strongly supported the policy of the Good Neigh- 
bor and have a special regard for the peoples of 
the countries to the south of us. 

The United States has long recognized the im- 

ortance of economic and political stability in the 
estern Hemisphere. Such stability rests sub- 
stantially upon the continuation of a satisfactory 
rate of economic progress. In this respect, we must 
fairly recognize that the economies of the other 
American republics are relatively undeveloped. 
In these countries, natural resources are abundant, 
but the expansion of production has been restricted 
due to the lack of capital and of modern production 
methods. Production can be increased only by 
means of a considerable volume of capital invest- 
ment in transportation and power facilities, proc- 
essing plants and other installations. 

To some extent the need for capital in these coun- 
tries is met by domestic savings, but such savings in 
general are insufficient to secure the necessary 
equipment and technical skills. Substantial and 
continued progress in the development of the re- 
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sources and industries of the other American re- 
— therefore requires foreign financing. The 

nited States, by reason of its close relations with 
these countries and its strong economic position, 
is the principal source to which the other American 
republics look for equipment, materials, and tech- 
nology as well as for their financing. 

I recommend, therefore, that the Congress in- 
crease the lending authority of the Export-Im 
Bank by 500 million dollars. The proposed in- 
crease in the lending authority of the Bank would 
not involve any change in the statutory require 
ments under which the Bank has been operating. 

This increased lending authority wed place the 
Bank in a position to assist in meeting essential 

uirements for the financing of economic de- 
velopment in the other American republics. It 
would — the Bank to make loans for well- 
planned development projects which are economi- 
cally justified and to cooperate most effectively 
with private funds. 

Such an increase would not, of course, be a sub- 
stitute for necessary action that the other Ameri- 
can republics can and should take to attract private 
investment capital and to mobilize fully their own 
investment resources. 

The proposed increase represents, I believe, an 
important step which this Government should take 
to assist the economic development of the countries 
to the south of us. 

It is of great importance to the United States, 
as a member of the American community, that 
there be continued expansion of production, in- 
creasing trade activity, and rising standards of 
living in the other American republics. It is in 
our mutual interest to help develop in the countries 
to the south those essential materials which are 
becoming less abundant in the United States, as 
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well as others regularly imported from distant 
regions. age 
Above all, it is in our mutual interest to assist 
the American republics to continue their economic 
progress, which can contribute so much to the 
cooperative strength of the independent American 
republics. 
request the Congress, therefore, to give favor- 
able consideration to the ca increase in the 
lending authority of the Export-Import Bank. 
Harry S. Truman 


Tue Waite Hovsz, 
April 8, 1948. 
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Commitment for Reconstruction in 
Colombia Approved 


The Board of Directors of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington announced on April 15 the 
approval, at a special meeting, of a commitment of 
10 million dollars to the Republic of Colombia to 
assist that Government in financing the acquisition 
of United States supplies, materials, and equipment 
needed for the speedy reconstruction of properties 
destroyed or damaged in the recent disturbances in 
Colombia. Details as to requirements and arrange- 
ments will be worked out on a mutual basis. 











U.S.S.R. Rejects Procedure for Drafting of Protocol to Italian Treaty 


MEMORANDUM FROM THE U.S.S.R. 


No. 79 (Translation ] 

With reference to the memorandum of the De- 
partment of State of March 20 and in reply to the 
note of the Department of State of April 9 the 
Soviet Embassy has the honor to communicate the 
following. 

In connection with the urgency of the question 
mentioned in the note of April 9 the Embassy 
deems it necessary to point out that in the memo- 
randum of the Department of State of March 20, 
to which reference is made in said note, no indica- 
tion is contained of the urgency of this question. 

Simultaneously, the Soviet Government draws 
the attention of the Department of State to the 
fact that the treaty of peace with Italy, as with 
other states that participated in the war, was pre- 


pared by the Council of shen Ministers and ex- 
amined in detail at the Paris Conference, with the 
participation of 21 states, which subsequently 
signed and ratified it, and that it entered into force 
only several months ago. 

ence it stands to reason that the proposal to 
decide the question of the revision of the treaty of 
peace with Italy in respect to one or another of its 
parts by means of correspondence or the organiza- 
tion of private conferences is considered unaccept- 
able by the Soviet Government as violating the 
elementary principles of democracy. 


EMBASSY OF THE UNION OF 
Soviet Socrauist Rervustics 
Washington, April 13, 1948 


U.S. REPLY TO THE U.S.S.R. 


[Released to the press April 15] 

The Acting Secretary of State presents his 
compliments to His Excellency the Ambassador of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and has 
the honor to refer to the Soviet Embassy’s memo- 
randum No. 79 of April 13, 1948, concerning the 
return of the Free Territory of Trieste to Italian 
sovereignty. 

While regretting that the Soviet Government 
has not found it possible to act favorably in this 
matter, the Government of the United States is at 
a loss to understand why the procedure suggested 
for the negotiation of a draft protocol to the Ital- 
lan Treaty is considered unacceptable. It was the 
intention of the Government of the United States 
that the preliminary meeting of the powers prin- 
Cipally concerned to negotiate a draft protocol 
should be followed by consultation with all other 
Interested governments. In the view of the Gov- 
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ernment of the United States the suggested pre- 
liminary meeting is in fact the first step of the pro- 
cedure followed in the drafting of the Treaty of 
Peace with Italy. As pointed out in the Soviet 
Embassy’s memorandum the Treaty of Peace was 
prepared by the Council of Foreign Ministers and 
subsequently submitted for the consideration of the 
twenty-one states at the Paris Conference. 

Should the Soviet Government find it possible 
to agree in principle to the return of the Free Ter- 
ritory of Trieste to Italian sovereignty the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will be glad to con- 
sider any suggestions which the Soviet Govern- 
ment may have regarding the procedure for the 
drafting of the necessary protocol to the Italian 
Treaty. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 16, 1948. 
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Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation With Italy 


Transmitted to the Senate 


PRESIDENT’S LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


[Released to the press April 14] 


The President on April 14 transmitted to the 
Senate, for the purpose of obtaining that body’s 
consent to ratification, the treaty of friendship, 
commerce, and navigation between the United 
States and Italy, signed at Rome February 2, 1948. 
The President recommended early Senate action 
on the treaty, as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate to ratification, I transmit here- 
with a treaty of friendship, commerce and naviga- 
tion between the United States of America and 
the Italian Republic, together with a protocol and 
an additional protocol relating thereto, signed at 
Rome on February 2, 1948. 

The enclosed treaty, together with the two re- 
lated protocols, was negotiated on a basis of com- 


plete equality between the two Governments. Itis 
comprehensive and is designed to provide an effec. 
tive basis for the future development of cult 
business, and trade relationships between the two 
countries. I consider that this treaty is an im. 
portant manifestation of the friendly relations 
which exist between this country and post-Fascist 
Italy and that it confirms the determination of the 
two Governments to apply in their economic and 
cultural intercourse the liberal principles that ar 
fundamental to the democratic way of life. I com- 
mend it to the early consideration of the Senate, 
I transmit also, for the information of the Sen- 
ate, a copy of each of two notes, signed and ex 
changed on the same date, and a report on the 
treaty made to me by the Acting Secretary of 


State.? 
Harry S. Truman 


SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS 


[Released to the press April 14] 

The new treaty is designed to provide an effective 
legal framework for economic intercourse between 
the United States and Italy, such a framework 
having been lacking since December 1937 when a 
former commercial treaty, concluded in 1871, was 
terminated by mutual consent. It is regarded by 
the > Sar sage of State as a significant step in 
strengthening the cordial relations between the 
United States and Italy. It is the first instrument 
of the type that has been signed by Italy since the 
war. 

The present treaty is similar to treaties now in 
force between the United States and a number of 
countries. In agreeing to it, Italy accepts the lib- 
eral principles of business and commercial inter- 
course which the United States is seeking to ad- 
vance through the proposed charter for an Inter- 
national Trade Organization, as well as through 
the conclusion with other countries of bilateral 
treaties of friendship, commerce, and navigation 
embodying like principles. It is believed that the 
present instrument creates a framework within 
which business, trade, and cultural relations may, 
through liberal principles, develop effectively and 
to the mutual advantage of the two countries. 


* Not here printed. 
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In keeping with earlier treaties and agreements, 
the new treaty contains provisions relating to entry 
and residence, the protection of persons and prop- 
erty, the tenure and disposition of real and per 
sonal property, religious activities, importation 
and exportation of goods, customs administration, 
transit rights, and the treatment of shipping. 
Certain new provisions have been added, however, 
and certain provisions which appear in earlier 
treaties have been broadened in order to deal more 
effectively with needs arising from recent develop- 
ments in international economic relations. New 
or revised provisions deal, among other thi 
with the status of corporations, certain cult 
activities, benefits under workmen’s compensation 
and insurance laws, and the protection of private 
enterprises in competition with state-controlled 
enterprises. 

Of significance is the inclusion in this treaty of 
provisions relating to freedom of information 
which are new to treaties of friendship, commere®, 
and navigation. In article 2, the two Governments 
affirm their adherence to the principles of freedom 
of the press and of free interchange of inform# 
tion and provide for the practical application 
these principles by granting to the nationals 
corporations of 1 other the right freely t 
gather information and to transmit materia 
publication abroad. 
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Two protocols accompany the treaty. One is 
intended to rg | and construe certain provisions 
of the treaty. The other, designed to help Ital 
deal with postwar economic and financial diffi- 
culties, permits the imposition for certain — 
of quantitative restrictions on imports and exports 
and allows the use of internal controls in the dis- 
tribution of goods in short supply. Notes ex- 
changed at the time of signing the treaty consti- 
tute a declaration that the two countries will seek 
at an appropriate time in the future to enter into 
arrangements to promote closer cultural relations, 
particularly through the exchange of students, 
teachers, and professional people. 

The treaty was negotiated over a period of sev- 
eral months at Rome by members of the staff of the 
American Embassy and an Italian commission 


headed by Ivan Matteo Lombardo. 


Italian Claim for Restitution of Gold Allowed 
[Released to the press April 12] 


The Tripartite Gold Commission in Brussels, 
which decides about recognition of claims to mone- 
tary gold that was taken from a number of Eu- 
ropean countries by the Nazis, has decided to allow 
almost in full the Italian claim for the restitution 
of gold taken from Italy by the Nazis. Only a 
part of Italy’s claim was recognized at the time 
the Gold Commission made its first distribution of 
looted gold recovered in Germany. The recent de- 
cision of the Gold Commission means that Italy 
will soon receive about 31 million dollars’ worth of 
peld in addition to 4 million dollars allocated to 
er on the occasion of the first distribution, Oc- 
tober 17, 1947. Italy is participating on the same 
basis as the ten other claimant countries, on a pro 
rata basis to the extent that recovered looted gold 
becomes available for distribution. 


Sources of Scrap Metal for Italy 


[Released to the press April 7] 

Reports have appeared in the Italian press that 
“rap iron and steel is at present being exported 
to the United States despite the fact that Italy is 
badly in need of oo Under the European Re. 
very Program, Italy indicated that she would 
have to import 700,000 tons of scrap in 1948. 

The scrap which is at present being shipped 
from Italy to the United States is material which 
was originally sold by the United States Army in 
Germany to an American firm, the Canterbury 
Corporation of Delaware, with a specific proviso 
that it be returned to the United States where 
«rap is also in exceedingly short supply. The 
contract was made in May 1947 and covered 147,000 
tons of United States Army scrap derived from 
sich material as landing mats, vehicles, et cetera. 
Of the 147,000 tons, approximately 27,000 were 
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shipped to Italy for preparation and _transship- 
ment. It was never intended that this material 
would remain in Italy, and in shipping it there 
in the first place it was hoped to give employment 
to Italian facilities and workers. No Italian scrap 
is being shipped to the United States. 

The United States recognizes the urgent need of 
the Italians for scrap and the fact that the output 
of steel in Italy as well as production in the metal- 
fabricating industries are to a considerable extent 
dependent on adequate supplies of scrap for Ital- 
ian steel furnaces. In recognition of this situation, 
some 80,000 tons of captured German ammuni- 
tion and American ammunition are being made 
available to Italy from the United States zone of 
Germany for use as scrap. In addition, about 80,- 
000 tons of ship scrap has recently been made avail- 
able to Italy by the United States Maritime 
Commission. 

An additional important source of scrap metal 
has been made available to Italy by the United 
States through this Government’s renunciation of 
its allocation of excess Italian Naval vessels. This 
action by the United States has contributed to the 
Italian economy more than 40,000 tons of unusu- 
ally valuable scrap material at no cost whatsoever 
to the Italian Government. 


American Scientists To Survey 
Southern Italy and Sicily 


The United States Government has sent two 
prominent officials of the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and the Interior on a survey trip to southern 
Italy and Sicily on the invitation of the Italian 
Government. 

Dr. Max A. McCall, Assistant Chief of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural 
Engineering of the Department of Agriculture, 
and Mr. George E. Tomlinson, Assistant Director 
of Project Planning of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Department of the Interior, arrived in Rome 
April 13 for the purpose of conducting jointly with 
Italian scientists in the same fields an inquiry into 
possibilities of developing industry and expand- 
ing agricultural production in southern Italy 
through hydroelectric, irrigation, and land-recla- 
mation projects. 

After preliminary discussions in Rome on the 
13th, the American experts together with their 
Italian colleagues proceeded to Naples to meet with 
technicians of south Italy and inspect projects in 
the vicinity of Naples. After a brief return to 
Rome, the group will make a detailed tour of 
Sicily and southern Italy. The inquiries being 
made by Dr. McCall and Mr. Tomlinson and the 
Italian officials are preliminary to later detailed 


1 Butzetin of Apr. 11, 1948, p. 468. 
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consideration of specific projects by a larger group 
of professional scientists. 

he need for projects of the type under study in 
southern Italy has long been recognized. Ser 
since the end of Fascism, the Italian Government 
has felt the increasing urgency of coping with the 
problems presented by this area. It has therefore 
requested help from the United States in alleviat- 
ing the situation along lines which have been 
developed to the immense benefit of farmers in 
similar areas in this country. 


Coal Exports to Italy To Aid 
Gas-Producing Industry 


[Released to the press April 14] 


The Italian Purchasing Mission in Washington 
has been authorized to proceed immediately with 
purchase of emergency woune of United States 
coal vitally needed for the Italian gas-producing 
industry. 

Even though full-scale production of coal has 
not yet been resumed in this country, this action 
was taken because the Italian Government has in- 
formed the United States Government that the 
gas-producing industry of Italy is faced by a 


reduction in operation unless additional coal sup- 
plies are obtained. 

The coal will be licensed for export by the De- 
partment of Commerce under the “hardship” 
provision of the recent order suspending bitumi- 


nous-coal export licenses as a result of the coal- 
production stoppage. 


Chilean Technologist Awarded 
Grant-in-Aid 


Francisco Mardones Otaiza, of Santiago, Chile, 
director of the National Institute of Technological 
Research and Standards, arrived in Washington 
April 8 for a six weeks’ visit as the recipient of a 

rant-in-aid from the Department of State under 
the program administered by the Division of 
International Exchange of Persons for the inter- 
change of specialists and professors with the other 
American republics. The purpose of his visit, 
which is being planned in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Standards of the Department of Com- 
merce, is to familiarize himself with the organiza- 
tion and the functions of the Bureau of Standards. 
On his return to Chile he expects to organize an 
Office of Weights and.Measures. On his present 
visit Mr. Mardones hopes to awaken interest in 
this country in the creation of an Inter-American 
Committee of Standards. There is already in 
existence, as an organ of the United Nations, an 
International Standard Organization (Iso), but 
as yet the only countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere to join it are the United States, Brazil, 

hile, and Canada. 
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Settlement of Lend-Lease Account With E of tl 
[Released to the press April yf 8 “ 

On behalf of the Brazilian and United Staty raf 
Governments, Ambassador Carlos Martins anj whol 
Acting Secretary Lovett on April 15 signed a fing for 
settlement arrangement, within the terms of tht pin 
Brazilian lend-lease agreement, whereby Bragif }j is 
undertakes to pay to the United States a balanef studs 
due of approximately $35,000,000 United Stats 
currency. 

The following remarks were addressed to 
Brazilian Ambassador by the Acting Secretary ¢ Neg 


State: 


“The signing of this lend-lease settlement ar. 
rangement with the Government of Brazil remind} y, 
me again of the timely contributions made by thy) iy, 
other republics of the Western Hemisphere to thf, ' 
final victory achieved over the forces of the Axi 
aggressors, but I am especially mindful of th} oye; 
close cooperation extended us by the Government} fiom 
of Brazil. This is the more gratifying becauseit} pp 
is just one more very tangible manifestation of th yox; 
Pan American way of doing things—a result of yn 
adherence to the democratic principle thahi sat. 
through mutual confidence and respect, interBhe ys 
national amity is possible of attainment. negot 

“Lend-lease, itself, was strong irrefutable evi. 
dence of the forceful influence and power of inter. 1, 
American cooperation during those anxious yeam{@” ( 
The simple manner of the working out of thisy ‘8 
settlement arrangement of the Brazilian len¢ State 
lease account is abiding evidence of a continuing at 
spirit of international confidence and comma 
respect through which friendly peoples may seek ; 2. 
and find, between themselves, the answers to all . 
such problems affecting our mutual interests.” took 

3. L 
Grants for Burma Under Fulbright Program | (;) 
[Released to the press April 18) ico’s 

The Department of State and the Board off*ver 
Foreign Scholarships announce opportunities forf tr 
two Americans to receive grants to teach in Bur (0 
mese schools in the field of agricultural extension tariff 
The grants will be awarded under the provisiots 
of Public Law 584, 79th Congress, the Fulbright 
act. They will be paid in Burmese currency, ant 
it is expected that this payment will include sal 
ary, maintenance, and travel, provided no change 
are made in the present Burmese currency r 
tions. 

The grants will be available for persons exper 
enced in agricultural extension work to teach 1} (qa) 
the Village Teacher Training School at Taungg}ijot a 
and in the Post-Primary School at Myitkyms 
The School at Taunggyi is located in the caplt 


Department of State Bul 


of the Shan State in the Union of Burma, which 
vi) 8 composed of 30 smaller states. Each of these 
mE aller states has its own system of schools, but 
State the Village Teacher Training School serves the 
} anidt whole of the Shan area in the training of teachers 
‘fini for adult-education work. The school at Myit- 
of thi kyina is the chief high school of the Kachin State. 
Bragif Jj is the principal institution in that area in which 
anal students can prepare for college and university 


State 
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work. Both schools accept graduates of primary 
schools located throughout the Shan and Kachin 
States. A knowledge of the Burmese language 
will not be required. 

Application blanks are available at the Division 
of International Educational Relations, United 
States Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D.C. The deadline for 
the receipt of applications is May 15, 1948. 


0 thi Negotiations for Revision of Trade Agreement With Mexico 


ry of 


it al: [Released to the press April 13] 
ning Negotiations for the revision of schedule I of 
ry the} the trade agreement between the United States 
to thi ind Mexico will be initiated at Mexico City next 
| Axi week, probably on Tuesday, April 20. Schedule I 
f the} overs tariff concessions on imports into Mexico 
iment from the United States. 

use} Because of the many questions to which the 
of tht Mexican trade agreement has given rise in this 
ult of country in recent months, the Department of 
that State believes that the following statement will 
intel be useful to an understanding of the announced 

_Pnegotiation. 

4 1, Several times during 1945 and 1946 the Mexi- 
y 


ean) a2 Government suggested revision of the trade 
f thi greement of December 1942 with the United 
lend.) ates stating that circumstances since signature 


had thrown the benefits out of balance to Mexico’s 
disadvantage. 

2, In 1947, the Mexican Government, impelled 
by circumstances and after consultation with this 
Government in the cases where it was required, 
took various steps to restrict imports. 

3. The circumstances impelling this action were 


nuing 
mmol 


y seek 


(a) A marked and continuing decline in Mex- 
pril 18) 1co’s foreign-exchange reserve largely due to an 
rd offtdverse trade balance with the United States 
es forg trary to the prewar situation. 

Bur} (2) Strong domestic pressure for increased 
NsiOl tariffs 
risions 


(i) To protect war born industries; 
ep 


(ii) To encourage economic development ; 

(iii) To change the specific duties to com- 
pound duties equivalent on an ad 
valorem basis to those applying when 
the agreement was signed in 1942. 


(6) A change, in November 1947, to the ad 
valorem equivalent of the duty in 1942 or higher, 
of the rates of duty on some 5000 items no¢ in the 
trade agreement. 

5. In December 1947 it became evident that 
Mexico would raise the duty on items in the trade 
agreement. At this point the United States 


(a) Could have announced its intention of de- 
nouncing the agreement in the event of such action 
by Mexico or 

(6) Could have sought a’ solution to the problem 
through negotiation and agreement. 


6. Denunciation of the agreement 


(a) Would have resulted in a major, and it is 
believed, unnecessary breach in United States eco- 
nomic relations with Mexico. 

(6) Would have lost for the United States the 
opportunity to influence the amount by which 
Mexico would increase rates and to obtain compen- 
sation for such increases by further bargaining. 


7. Therefore, after full consideration by the 
interdepartmental trade-agreements organization 
of all phases of the problem, and with over-all 
United States-Mexico relations in mind, the 
United States agreed to provisional increases in 
duties on trade-agreement items to levels equiva- 
lent, on an ad valorem basis, to those provided in 
the trade agreement when it first came into effect. 
In return Mexico agreed to negotiations intended 
to restore the balance in the agreement through 
revision of the new Mexican rates on items not 
now in the agreement. 

8. If a satisfactory adjustment of Mexican tariff 
rates should prove impossible to negotiate, the 
United States is not precluded from seeking agree- 
ment on the basis of withdrawing concessions pre- 
viously made by this country to Mexico or from 
terminating the agreement in accordance with its 
provisions. 


oe of Jan. 11, 1948, p. 59, and Feb. 15, 1948, 
p. 4 
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Second Report to Congress on receiving relief was $285,900,000. The value 
gram shipments made totaled $229,520,292 which j 
poupinica cobrra smut cluded the ocean freight. . 

President Truman transmitted to the Congress Shipments of supplies in the three months from 
on April 13 the second report on the United States October 1 through December 31, 1947, totale 
Foreign Relief Program, which was authorized 3,736,813 long tons, compared to the 1,006,401 long 
by joint resolution of the 80th Congress, Public tons shipped in the previous period. 

Law 84, to provide assistance to the people of _The report notes the acknowledgement of m 
countries devastated by war. cipient countries for the part United States relief 

The countries which have received relief under _ supplies have played in their economy. This a 
the program are Austria, Greece, Italy, the Free | knowledgement has been marked by religious 
Territory of Trieste, and China. Foods of vari- _ blessing ceremonies on the arrival of the first vey 
ous kinds, a pa | cereals, and seeds, ferti- sels in a dozen Greek ports, by ceremonies greeting 
lizer, fuel, and medical supplies have been a the 200th vessel bearing relief to Italy, by the at 
under the relief program. Foods represent about  tendant newspaper and radio a by colored 
95 percent of the total cost. posters prominently displayed in retail stores and 

Of the $350,000,000 appropriated for this pur- pea en on snag sscom oan i 

: : supplies, or emphasizing the proportion o 
aa = i i ee United States contribution toward the food rati 
contribution to the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund and $5,000,000 to cover the ocean 
transportation of supplies provided by private 
American relief agencies. On December 31, 1947, .Thte report was released by the Department SF 
the amount reserved for supplies to the countries on Apr. 13 as publication 3101. 


or stating that the local proceeds from the sak 
of United States commodities remain in th 
country to be used for relief projects. 


Transfer of Nondemilitarized Combat Matériel vl 


muni 

[Released to the press April 13] = as foreign surplus and lend-lease disposal agenif estab 

The following is a list of sales of surplus non- during the months of July and October 1947 and} in th 
demilitarized and demilitarized combat matériel January and February 1948, and not previousy| mtio 
effected by the Department of State in its capacity reported to the Munitions Division : i 





Country Description Procurement cost Sales price Date of transl 





1948 


Miscellaneous cartridges, metallic belt links, 100-lb. $115, 576. 87 | $11, 561. 74 | Jan. 20 
practice bombs, and spotting assembly charges. ian 


One LCI (demilitarized) to T. Y. Fong, Asia Develop- 373, 400. 00 6, 500. 00 | October 
ment Corporation, Shanghai, China. 


Miscellaneous cartridges, metallic belt links, bombs, 62, 074. 60 6, 210. 84 | Feb. 6 
fuzes, assembly fins, spotting assembly charges, 
and arming wire assemblies. 

Eight machine gun mounts 1, 124. 00 124. 00 | Feb. 6 


Miscellaneous spare parts for combat matériel. . . . 2, 899. 79 347.91 | Feb. 25 


1947 


Singapore. . .| Seven LST’s (demilitarized) to Tung Hwa Trading | 11, 324, 600. 00 | 122, 000.00 | 1 on July 2 
Co., Ltd., Singapore. 6 on Oct. 7 


1948 


Venezuela. . .| Nine tank engines, 54 bundles of track assemblies, 166, 096. 89 8, 304. 84 | Jan. 6 
miscellaneous spare parts for tank, light, M3A3. 

Miscellaneous cartridges, shells, percussion primers 251, 937.73 | 18,351.18 | Feb. 19 
shell ana canisters, shot, projectiles, charges, an 
signals. 
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{TU Council Session—Continued from page 535 


States and other delegations as to the basis on 
which the Board should operate. It was agreed 
that the report with the necessary background 
pers giving both sides of the picture should be 
circulated to the members of the Union. 

Finally, questions of principle and precedent 
arose, and much of the time of the Council, par- 
ticularly during the first week, was spent in inter- 
preting the provisions of the new convention of 
Atlantic City, in order to obtain a basis for action 
om the administrative, budgetary, and political 
problems which confronted it. 

It had been agreed at Atlantic City that the ses- 
sions of the Council should not last longer than 
three weeks. It had also been intended originally 
that the Council should meet once a year. It was 
necessary, however, to defer consideration of so 
many important items on the agenda of the second 
gssion until the third session that it was decided 
to open the third session at Geneva on September 

1948. 

The idea of an Administrative Council for the 
International Telecommunication Union was 
evolved by the United States preparatory groups 
as far back as 1943. It was a part of the general 
lief in this country that an expanded Secretariat 
with increased duties and powers was necessary 
to meet the needs of greatly expanded telecom- 
munication services. The Bureau of the Union, 

agent established at the St. Petersburg conference of 1875 
7 and} inthe early days of telegraphy, required moderni- 
iousl)\ mation. This new concept met with opposition, 
particularly on the ground of the added expense 
___Jtothe Union. This first working meeting of the 
transis § Council at Geneva represented a test of the United 
——f States ideas, and the results seem to vindicate the 
judgment of the creators of the new structure. 

The atmosphere in the Council was most 
friendly and cooperative. The representatives 
took their work seriously, and at all times acted 
more as trustees for the whole Union than as a 
group of representatives of specific countries. 
There was a general disposition to avoid political 
discussions since the Union is intended to be pri- 
marily a service organization. When political 
questions did arise they were solved with a mini- 
tum of friction. 

The representatives on the Council, with one 
exception, were chosen in accordance with the dic- 
lates of the Atlantic City convention that they 
thould be qualified in telecommunication matters. 
They evidenced a very strong inclination to keep 
the Council on a high plane and opposed any sug- 
gestion which would have lessened its dignity. In 
view of the leading position taken by this Govern- 
lent in setting up the Council, this inclination to 

vst the Council with a dignity consistent with its 
7 Wctions was most encouraging. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Department of State 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


UNESCO and You. International Organization and Con- 
ference Series IV. Pub. 2904. (Reprint.) vi, 41 pp. 
15¢. 


Questions and answers on the How, What, and Why 
of Unesco—together with a six-point program for 
individual action. 


Information for Bearers of Passports. January 1, 1948. 
Passport Series 7. Pub. 3012. iv, 65 pp. Free. 


Information of interest to American citizens, deal- 
ing with loss of nationality and with their status in 
certain countries with which the United States has or 
has not concluded treaties of naturalization. 


Passport and Visa Information for Clerks of Courts 
Who Take Passport Applications, 1948. Passport Series 
8. Pub. 3029. 17 pp. Free. 


Replaces edition of 1947. 


Publications of the Department of State, January 1, 1948. 
Pub. 3030. 56 pp. Free. 


A semi-annual list cumulative from October 1, 1928. 


Postal Union of the Americas and Spain. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 1680. Pub. 3043. 61 
pp. 15¢. 


Convention, and Final Protocol and Regulations of 
Execution of the Convention, Between the United 
States and Other Governments—Signed at Rio de 
Janeiro September 25, 1946; entered into force Janu- 
ary 1, 1947. 


Second Report to Congress on the United States Foreign 
Relief Program, for the quarter ended December 31, 1947. 
Economie Cooperation Series 5. Pub. 3101. v,62 pp. 25¢. 


Report to the Congress on the U.S. Foreign Relief 
Program, under Public Law 8&4, approved May 31, 1947, 
which authorized an appropriation for relief assist- 
ance to the people of countries devastated by war. 


Work of the United Nations Good Offices Committee in 
Indonesia. International Organization and Conference 
Series III, 4. Pub. 3108. 14pp. Free. 


An article and documents relating to the Indonesian 
situation. 


The United States Reciprocal Trade-Agreements Program 
and the Proposed Trade Organization. Commercial Pol- 
icy Series 112. Pub. 3112. 7 pp. 10¢. 


Havana Charter for an International Trade Organization 
and Final Act and Related Documents, March 24, 1948. 
Commercial Policy Series 113. Pub. 3117. viii, 77 pp. 


25¢. 


Final text of the charter to be submitted to the 
governments represented at the Havana conference 
for their acceptance. 
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Economic Affairs 
Second Session of the Administrative Coun- 
cil of the International Telecommunica- 
tion Union. Article by Helen G. Kelly . 
North American Broadcasting Engineers’ 


Meeting. Article by Donald R. Mac- 
uivey. . 
U.S. Dele ation to International Aeronau- 


tical Radio Conference . . 

U.S. Delegation to International Conference 
on Safety of Life at Sea . . 

U.S. Delegation to Sixth Decennial Revision 


of International Lists of Diseases and , 


Causes of Death . . 
Program of Fourth International Congresses 
on Tropical Medicine and Malaria . 
Export-Import Bank To Finance Economic 
Development in Other American Re- 
publics. Message of the President to 
the Congress . . 

American Scientists To Survey Southern 
Italy and Sicily. . . 

Italian Claim for Restitution of Gold Al- 
lowed ‘ ; 

Sources of Scrap Metal for Ital 

Coal Exports to Italy To Aid tT Producing 
Industry . 

Transfer of Nondemilitarized Combat Ma- 
tériel > ee Foe ths ak 


The United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies 


U.S. Regards Information to Security Coun- 
cil on Political Developments in Czecho- 
slovakia Necessary. Statement by Am- 
bassador Warren R. Austin. , 

U.S. Observers Invited to World Health As- 
sembly. Text of Letter From the Exec- 
utive Secretary of the Interim Commis- 
sion of Wuo to the U.S. -nermanin 
on the Commission 


Contributors 
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Occupation Matters 


Significance of Textiles in the Japanese Econ- 
omy. Article by Stanley Nehmer and 
Marguerite C. Crimmins. . i oot 


General Policy 


Pan American Day, a Symbol of Friendship 
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The article on the significance of textiles in the Japanese economy 
is by Stanley Nehmer, research analyst in the Division of Research 
for Far East, Office of Intelligence Research, Department of State, 
and by Marguerite C. Crimmins, who was formerly a research analyst 
in that office. 

Helen G. Kelly, author of the article on the second session of the 
Administrative Council of the International Telecommunication Union, 
is an officer in the Telecommunications Division, Department of State. 
Miss Kelly served as adviser to the United States Delegation to the 
second session of the Administrative Council. 

Donald R. MacQuivey, author of the article on the North American 
Broadcasting Engineers’ Meeting, served as vice chairman of the U.S. 
Delegation to the conference. Mr. MacQuivey is an officer of the 
Telecommunications Division, Office of Transport and Communications, 
Department of State. 
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